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STRESS IN ENGLISH WORDS 
Summary 


This study of Stress in English Words seeks to demonstrate that the categories 
of English word-stress, which are best determined by reference to the Rhythm 
Patterns of English words, exhibit a high degree of correlation with vowel quality 
and that their distributional relationships in words can be steted in terms of a 
few, relatively simple, general principles. In this first half of the study the 
general thesis is discussed (Chapters I, II and III) and the data, supporting this 
thesis, are given in respect of Pre-Tonic Rhythmic Stress Patterns (Chapter IV). 
In the concluding half, which is to appear in Lr1nGua, Volume VI, 4, the data in 
respect of Post-Tonic Rhythmic Stress Patterns are set forward (Chapter V), 
the status of each Rhythmic Stress Pattern is determined (Chapter VI) and the 
Distributional Relationships of Stress Categories, implicit in the data given in 
Chapters IV and V, are summarized (Chapter VII). 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. In recent years increasing attention has been devoted to that 
complex linguistic problem of stress in English words. Such investi- 
gations as have so far been carried out, and especially in America, are 
usually concerned with the establishment of stress phonemes which 
are then handled in one of two different ways. For some linguists the 
stress phonemes are an essential prerequisite for the production of a 
restricted vowel phoneme inventory. Thus Trager and Bloch, in their 
Syllabic Phonemes of English1), set up, with respect to their own 
speech, four stress phonemes, loud, reduced loud, medial and weak, in 
order subsequently to be able to classify all the vowel qualities found 
in their speech into six vowel phonemes. In so far as stress is concerned 
the fundamental aim of an approach such as this is to demonstrate the 
high degree of correlation which undoubtedly exists between stress 
and vowel quality in English words. For other linguists the setting-up 
of stress phonemes is a prelude to the study of their distributional 
relationships. Stanley S. Newman, for example, in his paper entitled 
On the Stress System of English ®), distinguishes three stress phonemes, 
heavy, middle and weak, each having two sub-categories ; his concern 
thereafter is to set forward the relations in distribution between his 


1) Language, Vol. 17, Ill, pp. 223-246. 
2) Word, Vol. 2, No. 3, Dec. 1946, pp. 171-187. 
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three phonemes and between the two sub-categories of each phoneme. 
2. So far as we are aware, no analysis of stress in English words 
has yet been carried out in which both these attitudes are given 
equal importance. Trager and Bloch, it is true, envisage the possibility 
of stating the distributional relationships between stress phonemes, 
but no attempt is made by them to investigate the matter beyond 
stating that “medial stress.... is often distributed in relation to the 
loud stress in a fairly regular way; but there are many exceptions to 
this regularity’ 3). Newman on the other hand does not undertake 
the task of correlating vowel quality with his stress phonemes; indeed 
the question of vowel quality only arises for him in the differentiation 
of his two varieties of weak stress. It would therefore seem opportune 
to present a study of stress in English words in a way that allows both 
these aspects of stress to be given their due importance. We feel 
furthermore that such a study is not only opportune but indeed 
essential if we are to arrive at a balanced view of this subject. It seems 
to us that, if we can combine both aspects of English word stress into 
a single analysis, many of the irregularities in distribution referred to 
by Trager and Bloch will turn out to be not so irregular after all; and 
certainly with some reference to the undoubted correlation between 
stress and vowel quality, Newman’s exposition of the distributional 
relationships between his heavy and middle stresses could be con- 
siderably simplified. Indeed the interplay of vowel quality and 
distribution features in determining strong stress placement in 
English words is such that only an exhaustive and simultaneous 
analysis of both will yield the simplest complete statement of English 
word stress. It is the aim of this work to attempt such an analysis. 


II. STRESS AND RHYTHM 


3. Stress in English is regarded by most authorities as the force 
of articulation with which a syllable is uttered; it is therefore a feature 
of the syllable 4) and since most, if not all 5), syllables must have some 


3) “op. cit., p. 227. 

4) Compare L. Hjelmslev, (The syllable as a structural unit, Proceedings of the 
Third International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, Ghent, 1935, pp. 266-272) 
who defines the syllable as a unit of accent placement. 

>) E.g., the pronunciation of Thank you as /kkju:/ where the linguistic strong) 
stress is to be correlated with the initial unexploded voiceless velar stop. on 
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absolute amount of articulatory force, the distinction between stressed 
and unstressed syllables, to use the customary terminology, lies, not 
in the presence of stress in the former and its absence in the latter 
type of syllable, but in the fact that stressed syllables have a greater 
force of articulation than the unstressed ones which have a weaker 
articulatory force. Hence we find in all definitions of stress in English 
the use of some comparative term to make clear the relative nature 
of stress; for Bloomfield stress ‘‘consists in speaking one of these 
syllables louder than the other or others’ 6); Trager and Bloch look 
upon stress as “‘degrees of loudness’ 7); Pike says that stress is ‘“‘a 
degree of intensity upon some syllable which makes it more prominent 
or louder than an unstressed syllable’’ 8); Jones states that ‘‘stress is 
defined as the degree of force with which a.... syllable is uttered” 9). 
In spite of fundamental differences in linguistic outlook and methods, 
all these authorities are agreed on the relative character of stress and 
all proceed from their respective definitions to establish two sharply 
contrasting categories of stress: strong stress associated with syllables 
said with a relatively strong articulatory force and weak stress associ- 
ated with syllables having a relatively weak force of articulation. It is 
perhaps not surprising that they should agree on this dichotomy 
which, for the most part, is intuitively felt by all speakers, linguist and 
non-linguist alike. The fact is that the contrast between strong and 
weak stress is so marked that the need to draw a hard and fast bounda- 
ry line between them rarely, if ever, arises; and for that reason, 
despite their undoubted relative character, strong and weak stress 
assume for most speakers a quasi-absolute value. 

4. Most linguists however seek to carry their investigations into 
word stress further and to establish other degrees of stress intermediate 
between strong and weak; and it is here that their erstwhile unanimity 
disappears. Jones says that “it seems possible to distinguish up to 
four degrees of stress’? but goes on to add that “this number is, how- 
ever, rarely essential. It is often possible to manage sufficiently well 


8) L. Bloomfield, Language, New York, 1933, p. 90. 
?) B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, Baltimore, 1942, 


p. 35. 
8) K. L. Pike, Phonemics, University of Michigan Publications, Ann Arbor, 


1947, pp. 250 and 63. 
9) D. Jones, Outline of English Phonetics, Leipzig, 1949, p. 227. 
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with three degrees, and sometimes even two’ 19), Effectively Jones 
distinguishes three types of stress, adding one intermediate category, 
namely his secondary stress, between the strong (or primary or princi- 
pal) and the weak categories. Bloch and Trager, as we have said, set 
up four degrees of stress, adding two categories between their strong 
and weak stresses. Newman has six varieties of stress which he or- 
ganises into three phonemes, and basically, though more complex 
than Jones’, Newman’s system is somewhat similar to that of Jones 
in that they both establish one major stress category or phoneme 
between strong and weak. 

5. It is instructive at this point to enquire why this disagreement 
on stress arises as soon as it is a question of differentiating stress 
categories intermediate between the generally accepted strong and 
weak classes. For this state of affairs there appear to us to be two 
important reasons. Firstly with the introduction of just one inter- 
mediate degree of stress, the need to establish some sort of boundary 
line between the various stress types becomes much more pressing. 
The contrast between strong stress and intermediate stress or between 
intermediate stress and weak stress is much smaller than that clear 
contrast between strong and weak stress. A speaker may instinctively 
feel, for example, that at a given point in an utterance the stress 
involved is not a weak one; and in a stress system of two classes such 
negative identification of the strong stress is alone sufficient. But 
when the choice is between three or more degrees of stress, the elimi- 
nation of one of those degrees does not in itself make positive identi- 
fication possible; a further more complicated and less clearly defined 
contrast between at least two other stress categories has to be con- 
sidered before any identification is at all possible. 

6. The second reason for the disagreement among linguists on the 
nature and number of the intermediate types of stress is’ that the 
criterion employed in the establishment of stress categories varies 
from linguist to linguist. Indeed in some cases several different criteria 
are apparently used by the same linguist, criteria which, we are 
tempted to think, are not strictly consistent with the definition of 
stress as articulatory force. For Jones, his secondary stress before 
the principal stress is more important than that which occurs after 


10) D. Jones, The Pronunciation of English, Cambridge University Press, 
1956, p. 142. 
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the principal stress, and consequently in his English Pronowncing 
Dictionary 41), the secondary stress is more consistently marked 
before the principal stress than after it. A careful study of all entries 
in EPD strongly suggests that any secondary stress found preceding a 
principal stress is in reality a principal stress which lacks the pitch 
prominence always associated with a principal stress. The word 
equidistant for example is given in EPD as either /'i:kwi'distant/ or 
/\i:kwildistent/: in the former pronunciation the initial syllable is 
accorded a principal stress, indicating here a relatively high level and 
prominent pitch, whilst in the latter form the same syllable has a 
secondary stress, signifying a relatively low level and non-prominent 
pitch. If both versions are said normally, that is with a falling nuclear 
tone on the third syllable, the articulatory force of the initial syllable 
is clearly greater than that of the second syllable (which has weak 
stress) and, more important, it is weaker than that of the third syllable 
in both cases. That the initial syllable, in both pronunciations, appears 
to be weaker than the third is attributable, we are convinced, to the 
prejudicial effect that the nuclear tone, here occurring on the third 
syllable, can have on our judgment of stress 12); as Newman so rightly 
says: “Syllables with nuclear heavy stress or ‘nucleus tones’ are 
perceived so strongly intense that all other syllables fade to an equal 
or nearly equal level’’ 13). If, however, to overcome such prejudices, 
we replace the normal pitch patterns by a monotone in both pro- 
nunciations of equidistant, we find, not only that the stresses on the 
first and third syllables of /'i:kwi'distant / cannot be distinguished one 
from the other, but also that the same syllables in /)i:kwi'distent / 
likewise appear to have similar articulatory force. Thus by removing 
pitch differences we have obscured, if not altogether destroyed, the 
basic distinction between Jones’ principal stress and the secondary 
stress occurring before the principal stress. In cases when it is shown 
in EPD after the principal stress, the secondary stress most often 
indicates, in a compound word having the nuclear tone within its 


11) Hereinafter referred to by the initials Epp. 

12) Thus for example leading H. E. Palmer (Grammar of Spoken English, 
Cambridge, 1939, p. 6) to regard word stress as referring to ‘‘a syllable, in a word 
of more than one syllable, which is susceptible of receiving one of the four 
nucleus tones’. 

13) “op. cit., p. 178. 
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first element, that syllable of its second element which, if the second 
element is said in isolation, bears the nuclear tone; thus school-mustress 
is given as /'sku:l,mistris/, the secondary stress on the second syllable 
indicating the nuclear syllable of the isolate mistress. In simple words 
on the other hand, this post-nuclear secondary stress is not marked: 
conversely therefore appears as /'konva:sli/, although in our view the 
stress relationship between its second and third syllables is approxi- 
mately the same as that between the second and third syllables of 
school-mistress; in both cases the second syllable is more strongly 
stressed than the third. It is significant that, when it is shown in EPD, 
this post-nuclear secondary stress, like that which precedes the 
nuclear tone, is always associated with a non-prominent pitch !4). 
Newman likewise, it seems to us, sometimes utilizes non-stress criteria 
to establish his stress phonemes. The phoneme of weak stress, it is 
true, is distinguished from the heavy and middle categories by its 
relatively weak articulatory force; but the differentiation between 
heavy and middle seems to depend predominantly upon the pitch 
associated with them, a prominent (nuclear or relatively high level) 
pitch with the former and a non-prominent (always non-nuclear and 
relatively low level) pitch with the latter. Indeed we are of the opinion 
that Newman’s heavy and middle stress phonemes bear the same 
relation to each other and are distinguished on the same basis as 
Jones’ principal and secondary stresses. Furthermore, the criterion 
used by Newman to separate the two sub-categories within each 
phoneme differs from phoneme to phoneme. Nuclear heavy contrasts 
with subordinate heavy, as we might expect from the terminology, 
in that the former coincides with the nuclear tone, the latter with a 
non-nuclear but prominent pitch — a pitch distinction therefore. The 
two varieties of middle stress, full and light, are apparently derived 
from a distinction of articulatory force, whilst the essential difference 
between the two types of weak stress, sonorous and pepet, is un- 
doubtedly one of vowel quality. 

7. We have gone into these matters in some detail to show how 
difficult it is firstly to obtain a widely acceptable hierarchy of more 
than two stress degrees in English and secondly to establish more . 
than two stress categories without some reference, explicit or implicit, 


14) Assuming a falling nuclear tone, this is a low level pitch. 
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to non-stress criteria such as pitch and vowel quality. The fact is that 
variations of articulatory force are in themselves extremely difficult 
to seize and most times recognition of any stress type results, not 
from an accurate assessment of articulatory force alone, but from 
the interplay of this force and other, non-stress factors. Very often, 
in word or in utterance, the non-stress factor which gives, or is taken 
to give, the strongest indication of the various stress degrees is the 
pitch pattern accompanying the word or utterance. Now we have 
already referred to the prejudicial effect that pitch pattern can have 
on our recognition of stress and it seems to us to be imperative that in 
any study of stress we should try to discover and define our categories 
without any reference, explicit or implicit, to pitch phenomena. In 
this endeavour three procedures are open to us: firstly we can eliminate 
pitch phenomena altogether by testing all our material said on a 
monotone; secondly we can minimize their effects in a study of word 
stress by testing the word well within the body of an utterance where 
the word will not coincide with the nuclear tone; thirdly we can 
neutralize the effects of pitch phenomena by seeking to identify our 
stress degrees by, and to correlate them with, other speech phenomena 
that have as close a relation to stress and produce as strong a linguistic 
effect as does pitch. It is the last of these procedures that we have 
adopted though at the same time all the words considered in our 
analysis have also been subjected to the first procedure. The second 
procedure we have rejected completely since the stress pattern of the 
isolate word is often changed to a greater or less extent as soon as the 
word is placed in an utterance context. 

8. We believe that the degree of stress placed upon any syllable 
in the word or utterance can be freely determined by reference to 
the rhythm pattern that accompanies the word or utterance. Classe 
in his book on rhythm says that ““The phenomenon which, by recurring 
at more or less regular intervals, creates what may be called.... a 
feeling of rhythm in speech is generally admitted to be stress’ 15). 
This statement clearly implies a very important point: in an utterance 
there are two degrees of stress, of which the stronger tends to recur at 
approximately equal time intervals, whilst the weaker is associated 
with all the syllables of the utterance which do not bear the stronger 


15) A, Classe, The Rhythm of English Prose, Oxford, 1939, p. 12. 
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stress thus defined. Hence the study of rhythm in any utterance not 
only indicates the placement of the so-called stress in that utterance 
but also effectively distinguishes between two categories of stress, 
STRONG corresponding to a strong rhythm beat and WEAK corresponding 
to a weak rhythm beat. In our experience consistently better results 
in the recognition of stress in utterances are achieved by students if 
they are taught to interpret stress by reference to rhythm rather than 
to articulatory force. Though our analysis is designed primarily for 
other purposes, it also seeks to show that this same technique of 
interpreting stress according to rhythm can be applied with equally 
good results to the isolate word. 

9. The study of the rhythmic patterns in English words yields us 
the two same basic categories of stress which we have just noted in 
connection with the utterance, STRONG corresponding to the strong 
rhythm beat and WEAK corresponding to the weak rhythm beat; thus 
compatibility, for example, with rhythm pattern ~ovo~o 16), has a 
strong stress on its second, fourth and sixth syllables and a weak 
stress on the remainder. We shall however find it useful to distinguish 
between the strong stress which in the word falls on the nuclear (that 
is, nuclear-tone-bearing) syllable and that which accompanies the 
non-nuclear syllable(s) ; these two types of strong stress will be referred 
to as TONIC STRONG and NON-TONIC STRONG. In making this distinction 
we are fully conscious that we are utilizing a criterion, namely pitch, 
which it is our expressed aim to eliminate from the study of stress; 
but we must emphasize that our reasons for doing so are purely 
practical, that at no time do the terms TONIC STRONG and NON-TONIC 
STRONG imply a difference in degree of stress and that they are always 
to be taken to indicate the same degree of stress associated with 
different pitch features. Our stress categories are then: TONIC STRONG, 
NON-TONIC STRONG and WEAK. 

10. We must now give the reasons which prompted us to make the 
distinction between TONIC STRONG and NON-TONIC STRONG. 

(a) Our analysis, as we have said, is designed in the first place to 
show the distributional relationships between the stress categories we 
have just established. Now if we consider the word as a whole, the 


16) Hereinafter 0 is used to indicate simultaneously a strong rhythm beat 
and a strong stress and ~ is to be understood as a weak rhythm beat and a weak 
stress. 
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statement of such relationships becomes extremely cumbersome since 
consideration of the word in its entirety yields very many differing 
rhythmic stress patterns. In order, therefore, to simplify our statement 
we have utilized the incidence of the TONIC STRONG stress to split the 
word into three constituent parts: the pre-tonic sequence, the tonic 
syllable bearing the TONIC STRONG stress and the post-tonic sequence. 
All words must have a tonic syllable; they may have one or other or 
both of the pre-tonic and post-tonic sequences. Nor is this procedure 
as arbitrary as it may first appear. Our investigations have shown 
that the rhythmic stress patterns in pre-tonic and post-tonic sequences 
present a quite remarkable symmetry and dividing the word into the 
above constituent parts allows us to simplify considerably our statement 
of the distributional relationships between our stress categories. Our 
analysis will then fall into two main sections: we shall consider first the 
stress possibilities in pre-tonic sequences and subsequently proceed to 
investigate post-tonic sequences. Though the TONIC STRONG stress is 
not specifically studied in either section, its occurrence either im- 
mediately following or preceding, is always implied in the analysis and 
the distribution of NON-TONIC STRONG stress and WEAK Stress in either 
sequence is readily related to the TONIC STRONG stress. 

(b) Our analysis is also designed to make clear the correlation 
between vowel quality and our stress categories, and our investigations 
have revealed that certain vowel qualities are usually associated with 
WEAK stress and others with STRONG stress, whether TONIC or NON- 
tonic. A difficulty however arises with vowels /i/ and /u/ 1”). Though 
they are most often weakly stressed in pre-tonic and post-tonic sequences 
they are also frequently associated with TONIC STRONG stress, as for 
example in civilize and butcher. Now it is a well-known fact that the 
TONIC STRONG stress is often carried over to related words and always 
carried over to compound 18) words as a NON-TONIC STRONG stress: 


17) All symbols used in this paper have Epp values. 

18) Throughout the analysis of pre-tonic and post-tonic vowel sequences of 
two or more syllables we regard any word as COMPOUND if it can be split either 
into two or more complete words or into a separable prefix and a complete word, 
in both cases the tonic syllable occurring within the first element of the com- 
POUND whether complete word or separable prefix. However, in the assessment 
of the stress values in monosyllabic pre-tonic sequences (para. 66a) it is necessary 
to extend the significance of the term compouND word to include words of the 
type avm-chair in which the tonic syllable occurs within the second element. 
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thus civilization shows a NON-TONIC STRONG stress on /i/ in the initial 
syllable, the corresponding /i/ in the related word civilize having a 
TONIC STRONG stress; likewise we find a NON-TONIC STRONG stress on 
/u/ in the compound pork-butcher, corresponding to the TONIC STRONG 
stress on the same vowel in the simple word butcher. We have then to 
account for certain occurrences in pre-tonic and post-tonic sequences 
of /i/ and /u/ that are not weakly stressed. In cases typified by czvr- 
lization the difficulty can be resolved by the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED 
WORDS: 

When, in a pre-tonic sequence of three or more syllables 19), all 
vowels or all except the last 2°) are of the type usually associated with 
WEAK stvess, @ NON-TONIC STRONG stress occurs on vowel |1/ of that 
syllable in the pre-tonic sequence which corresponds to the tonic 
syllable of RELATED WORDS. 

We must however here emphasize that this principle needs to be 
invoked comparatively rarely: its application is only necessary for, 
and has been limited to, tri-syllabic pre-tonic sequences in which the 
first two syllables both show /1i/ and four-syllabled or longer pre-tonic 
sequences having /i/ in the first two or the first three syllables. In 
this way the contrasting stress values of pre-tonic sequence /i — 1 —1/ 21) 
in civilization o-~ and delineation ~o~ can be clearly differentiated. 
In cases of the type pork-butcher we shall have recourse to the PRINCIPLE 
OF COMPOUND WORDS: 

In @ COMPOUND WORD, having the TONIC STRONG stress within 
its first element and a post-tonic sequence of two or more syllables, 
a NON-TONIC STRONG stress occurs on that syllable of the second 
element which bears the TONIC STRONG stress if the second element 
is said as a SIMPLE WORD. 

This principle is most useful in dealing with compouNnD words the 
post-tonic sequence of which contains only vowels usually weakly 
stressed: thus, for example, the differing stress values of /u/ in post- 
19) Pre-tonic sequences of one or two syllables create no difficulty in this 
respect ; compare para. 20. 
20) i.e., that of the syllable immediately preceding the tonic syllable. We 


shall see that this last syllable of polysyllabic pre-tonic sequences always has 
WEAK Stress irrespective of vowel quality. 


21) Hereinafter vowel symbols separated by hyphens and enclosed in diagonal 
brackets indicate vowel sequences with or without intervening consonants, and 
the words vowel sequence are omitted. 
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tonic /u —a2/ of pork-butcher (NON-TONIC STRONG) and ambulance (WEAK) 
call for no further explanation. Very occasionally this principle is also 
necessary for COMPOUND words having successively in their post-tonic 
sequence two vowels which are usually associated with NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress but one of which in fact appears to have WEAK stress 
(see para. 93 for example) 22). At this stage in our argument however 
the important point arising from both these principles is that their 
establishment depends entirely upon the differentiation between 
TONIC STRONG and NON-TONIC STRONG stress. 

(c) The division of the word into its three constituent parts, pre- 
tonic sequence, tonic syllable and post-tonic sequence, which is made 
possible only by distinguishing between TONIC STRONG and NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress, is important in another direction. This division allows 
us to consider the pre-tonic sequence or the post-tonic sequence as a 
whole but at the same time divorced from the tonic syllable; in this 
way we are able to compare, rhythmically speaking, the component 
syllables of the pre-tonic or post-tonic sequence and thus ascertain 
their individual stresses, without having our judgment at all impaired 
by the effect of the nuclear tone associated with the tonic syllable. If, 
for example, we divide conversely into its constituent parts, tonic 
syllable /kon/, post-tonic sequence /va:sli/ and compare the two 
syllables of the post-tonic sequence, it is evident that the first of these 
two syllables has a strong rhythm beat, and therefore a NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress, whilst the second bears a WEAK stress, corresponding 
to a weak rhythm beat. If however we consider the word conversely 
as a whole, the effect of the nuclear tone of the initial syllable is such 
that the two remaining syllables appear very weakly stressed in 
comparison and we may be tempted, on that basis, to ascribe to them 
both a WEAK stress, in spite of their differing rhythmic values within 
the post-tonic sequence. Of course this method of assessing the stress 
degrees in pre-tonic or post-tonic sequences by comparing their 
syllables each with the other but never with the tonic syllable leads 

22) At the outset we did seriously consider classifying SIMPLE and COMPOUND 
words separately but we found that no material advantage resulted from such a 
procedure. The vast majority of compounD words behave rhythmically in much 
the same way as SIMPLE words in that they show a high degree of correlation 
between stress and vowel quality; and even if simpLE and COMPOUND words 
were treated separately something on the lines of the PRINCIPLE OF COMPOUND 
WORDS would still be essential. 
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to an obvious difficulty in the case of words with only one syllable 
preceding or following the tonic syllable. For such words the only 
possible comparison is that between the pre-tonic or post-tonic 
syllable and the tonic syllable, and such a comparison, owing to the 
association of the nuclear tone with the tonic syllable, leads to an 
assessment of relative stress values which at best is unreliable and at 
worst quite erroneous. By comparison, the second syllable (equals 
post-tonic sequence) of the noun converse is very much weaker than 
its initial, tonic, syllable, and for that reason, as well as by the argu- 
ment that it is as weak as it can be, some may assert that this second 
syllable is indeed to be taken to have a WEAK Stress. Yet the rhythmic 
treatment of the corresponding syllable in conversely strongly suggests 
that /va:s/ in converse is not as weak as it could be and should therefore 
be accorded a NON-TONIC STRONG stress. In view of this difficulty, we 
have considered, in the initial stages of our investigation, only those 
words where effective comparison of non-tonic syllables is possible 
within any one given sequence, that is to say, words the pre-tonic or 
post-tonic sequence of which is at least dissyllabic. After our analysis 
of such words, however, we shall be able, from the general rhythmic 
stress behaviour of their immediate pre-tonic and post-tonic syllables 
and from any correlation(s) that can be made between stress and vowel 
quality in such syllables, to infer the rhythmic stress values that are 
probable in monosyllabic pre-tonic and post-tonic sequences. 

(d) English is often referred to as a language in which the stress 
(that is, strong stress) in words is free; unlike some languages, such as 
French and Polish, the stress is not tied to any given position, initial 
syllable, penultimate syllable and ‘the like. This we believe to be only 
a partial truth. The TONIC STRONG stress is unquestionably free but we 
believe that our analysis will show that the NON-TONIC STRONG stress 
is anything but free. The patterning of NON-TONIC STRONG stress and 
WEAK stress in pre-tonic and post-tonic sequences, viewed in con- 
junction with the correlations we shall make between those two stress 
types and vowel quality, shows quite clearly that the incidence of 
NON-TONIC STRONG stress is very much tied to the incidence of TONIC 
STRONG stress in the word. This fundamental difference in their nature, 
free on the one hand and bound on the other, more than justifies, it 
seems to us, the distinction between TONIC STRONG and NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress by pitch criteria. 
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III. STRESS AND VOWEL QUALITY 


11. The basis of our investigations into stress is the WoRD which 
we make no attempt to define; along with Jones, Newman, Trager 
and Bloch, and many others we assume without discussion the ex- 
istence of such a linguistic entity. At no time in classifying our material 
do we take into consideration the simple or compound nature’ of any 
given word; but as the above discussion of the PRINCIPLE OF COMPOUND 
WORDS indicates, in the case of a very small minority of words, we are 
obliged, when interpreting our classified material, to draw attention 
to the compound structure of these words in order to account for some 
apparent exceptions to the correlation between stress and vowel 
quality. 

12. Though we leave the word undefined we must at the same time 
make clear the type of pronunciation on which we base our analysis. 
The type of pronunciation with which we are here concerned is the 
Received Pronunciation of Southern British English. Our reasons for 
this choice are twofold: firstly RP is that type of British English 
pronunciation which has been most systematically analysed and 
described; secondly, and perhaps more important from our point of 
view, it is the only pronunciation of British English which offers a 
fairly comprehensive word list with a consistently transcribed pro- 
nunciation: we refer of course to Jones’ English Pronouncing Dictionary 
and it is this corpus of words that we have investigated 2%). We are 
aware that EPD provides but a sample of English words and we are 
aware also of the dangers attendant upon sampling. But we are 
convinced that the EPD word-list is a very representative one, and 
that it throws up all the rhythmic stress patterns to be found in 
_ English words, together with most, if not all, of the difficulties that 
arise in any attempt to correlate stress with vowel quality in English 
words. 

13. We must now say something about the way in which we have 
handled the entries in EPD. Where EPD offers less common pronunci- 
ations 24) in addition to the main one, we have usually considered the 
latter only, though the former would in the vast majority of cases have 
yielded equally good results; and where words are shown with two or 


23) Fourth edition, 1937. 
24) Enclosed in square brackets. 
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more equally common pronunciations, we have most often included 
them all in our classification. Occasionally however we have used the 
less common pronunciation instead of the main one and have also on 
occasions disregarded one of two equally frequent pronuncations. 
The reason for this lack of uniformity of treatment lies in the modi- 
fications we have made to the vowel list given in the introduction to 
EPD (p. XXv). Though they are designed to simplify our initial classi- 
fication, these modifications, which we now give, are entirely in 
conformity with indications given in EPD and in a more recent publi- 
cation by Jones 25). The following diphthongs have been completely 
omitted for the reasons stated: 
/oa/ occurs only as a variant of /9:/ or /ua/. 
/ea/ likewise is found only as a variant of the dissyllable /eia/. 
/ui/ can always be and has been taken as a dissyllable. 
/oi/ and /o0a/ also allow the interpretation that they are dissyllabic 
sequences, and this interpretation we have adopted. When 
/o/ in such sequences is rhythmically strong, as for example 


25) D. Jones, Falling and Rising Diphthongs in Southern English, Miscellanea 
Phonetica II, 1954, published by the International Phonetic Association. Note 
in connection with our argument in para. 15 that since our researches were 
completed there has appeared a new edition of EPD (Dent, London, 1956) in 
which entries involving /io/ and /ua/ are made in accordance with the views 
expressed by Jones in his Falling and Rising Diphthongs in Southern English. 
Time has not permitted a complete reappraisal of all our material in the light 
of the transcriptional distinction now shown in EPD between /ia/ and /io/ and 
between /ua/ and /ta/, but it can be stated that our general thesis concerning 
FORTIS and LENIS vowels (para. 14) is unaffected. Preliminary investigations 
show (a) that /io/ and /uo/, monosyllabic and falling diphthongs, are still to be 
classed as FORTIS vowels, being normally rhythmically strong and associated 
with NON-TONIC STRONG stress in pre-tonic and post-tonic sequences; and (b) 
that /io/ and /ta/ fall within our category of LENIS vowels, being normally 
rhythmically weak and associated with weak stress. It is to be emphasised 
however that, within the limits set in para. 15, our treatment of rhythmically 
weak /ia/ and /ua/, that is Jones’ rising diphthongs, as dissyllables remains in 
accord with other views expressed by Jones in the paper we have referred to 
above. It seems probable that the only important effect that the inclusion of 
/ia/ and /t9/ as LENIS vowels would have on our findings would be the need to 
reclassify all words in which /ia/ and /iia/ have been taken by us as dissyllabic: 
thus, for example, avianize and valuable which we have assigned to post r.s.p. ~o 
would then belong to post r.s.p. vo. 
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in veto-ing and lawn-mower, we have classified it as /ou/; 
when rhythmically weak, as in shadowy and borrower, /o/ has 
been retained. 
In addition to these modifications we have, in conformity with Epp, 
regarded /aio/ and /auo/, like /eio/, as dissyllables and syllabic 
consonants, /1/, /m/, /n/ and /y/ have been interpreted as /a/ plus 
consonant and classified as such. 
14. The basic list of vowels with which we have worked is therefore : 
pumenserre) a 509 oO, US. .A: 9: 8 
Sie Ol Sliwaneob io ico iuays, 
Our analysis of the pre-tonic and post-tonic rhythmic stress patterns 
found by studying all the entries in EPD shows that these vowels, with 
two exceptions, /i9/ and /ua/, can be allotted to two broad groups: 
(a) Vowels which are normally rhythmically weak, and so have WEAK 
stress: /1/ 26), /a/, /u/ 27), /o/; 
(b) Vowels which are normally rhythmically strong and thus have 
NON-TONIC STRONG stress: 
inne RE Css Dre D2) Wis Ay O54 
Clie OU, wal, 4a Poi res). 
The word normally, used in the above categorizations, is a necessary 
restriction, since we find several general cases where clearly defined 
distributional factors cause vowels in group (a) to be rhythmically 
strong and take NON-TONIC STRONG stress and likewise vowels in 
group (b) to be rhythmically weak and have weak stress; thus, for 
example, the final /a/ bears a NON-TONIC STRONG stress in compositor 28) 
whilst /ai/ in equalization 29) takes a WEAK stress. The distributional 
factors which govern these and other divergences from the above 
groupings are dealt with as our analysis proceeds. A further result of 
these divergences is that the terms weak vowels and strong vowels are 
not adequate labels for our two vowel categories. Vowels belonging to 
group (a) therefore we propose to call LENIs and those in group (b) 


26) Subject always to the application, in pre-tonic sequences, of the PRINCI- 
PLE OF RELATED WORDS and, in post-tonic sequences, of the PRINCIPLE OF 
COMPOUND WoRDs; see para. 10(b). 

27) Subject to the application in post-tonic sequences of the PRINCIPLE OF 
COMPOUND WORDS. 

28) Compare para. 71(i). 

29) Compare paras. 19, 20 and 45. 
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FORTIS. In this way we shall, when necessary, be able to refer to 
strong (i.e. having NON-TONIC STRONG stress) LENIS vowels and weak 
(i.e. taking WEAK stress) FORTIS vowels. 

15. We have now to examine the cases of /ia/ and /ua/ which are 
difficult in that they appear sometimes to be FORTIS vowels, as in 
Bedfordshire and manicure, and sometimes LENIS vowels, as in variable 
and valuable. Analysis of all entries in EPD in which /ia/ forms part 
of a pre-tonic or post-tonic sequence that is at least dissyllabic, confirms 
that all occurrences of rhythmically strong /ia/, unlike those that are 
weak, are never given with a variant pronunciation. In all such cases 
/ia/ appears to be a bi-vocalic sequence in which the first element, to 
use Jones’ terminology, is more prominent than the second and which 
conforms in all respects to Jones’ definition of a falling diphthong. 
When however /ia/ is rhythmically weak, EPD most often gives /ja/ asa 
variant. The only situation in which /ja/ is not so given is when /r/ 
immediately precedes; in words of this type mostly no variant is 
found, though /io/ sometimes occurs. The contrast in treatment 
between rhythmically strong and weak /ia/, in so far as variant 
pronunciations are concerned, immediately suggests that the symbol 
/ia/ in EPD represents more than one phonetic value. Furthermore 
the symbolisation of the variant /ja/ indicates that the first element 
in rhythmically weak /ia/, unlike that of its strong counterpart, is 
never more prominent than the second element and may in fact be 
less so. A further interpretation of rhythmically weak /ia/ is possible, 
an interpretation not shown by the transcriptional use in EPD but 
attested by Jones more recently 25), and certainly more in line with 
our own general feeling on the matter: rhythmically weak /ia/ can 
be regarded as a dissyllabic sequence. If so regarded, the /i/ element 
is always rhythmically weak irrespective of the rhythmic value of the 
following /9/, which may be strong as in colonial or weak as in ariantze. 
In view of these remarks and in order to remain consistent as far as 
we can with EPD, we have in our investigations considered rhythmically 
strong /ia/, as for example in Bedfordshire, to be a falling diphthong 
and monosyllabic ; it belongs to our group of FORTIS vowels and as such 
is normally associated with NON-TONIC STRONG stress in pre-tonic or 
post-tonic sequences. Rhythmically weak /ia/ we have treated in 
two ways. When EPD gives /ja/ as a variant, in conciliatory for example, 
we have adopted that pronunciation, regarding /ja/ as monosyllabic 
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and classifying it as LENIS /a/, normally associated with WEAK stress. 
When however EPD shows no variant, as in variable, rhythmically 
weak /ia/ is for us a dissyllable composed of LENIS /i/ and LENIS /a/; 
the former always has WEAK stress, the latter takes either WEAK 
stress Or NON-TONIC STRONG stress depending on distributional factors. 
/ua/ is treated on similar lines, though there is a difference resulting 
from the fact that Epp does not recognize variant /wa/ parallel with 
/ja/ in the case of /ia/ 3°), When it is rhythmically strong, as in 
manicure, we have looked upon /ua/ as a falling diphthong and mono- 
syllabic, and it is placed in our category of FoRTIS vowels. Rhyth- 
mically weak /ua/ we have always taken to be a dissyllabic sequence 
made up of LENIS /u/ and LENIS /a/; /u/ is always said with a WEAK 
stress, /9/ may have either a NON-TONIC STRONG stress as in valuer 
or a WEAK stress as in valuable. /ia/ and /ua/ should then be added to 
the FORTIS group of vowels given in para. 14 (group (b)). 

16. We are now in a position to give our analysis of English words 
in respect of their pre-tonic and post-tonic rhythmic stress patterns; 
we shall set forward these patterns in such a way that the correlation 
between FORTIS vowel and NON-TONIC STRONG stress on the one hand 
and between LENIS vowel and WEAK stress on the other hand is made 
abundantly clear. To facilitate reference from stress type to vowel 
quality and vice-versa, and to facilitate comparison of words in which 
the pre-tonic and/or post-tonic sequences are of different length, we 
have employed the system of numbering the syllables of pre-tonic 
and post-tonic sequences from the tonic syllable; thus 


Pre-tonic Tonic Post-tonic 
Sequence Syllable Sequence 
2 1 1 2 
educational edju kei fanal 
yay tt RS 1 
internationalization intonefnolai zel Jon 
12 
purify pjue rifai 
12 8 46 
purificatory pjue rifikeitari 


30) Jones now considers /wa/ to be a possible variant of /uo/; compare his 
Falling and Rising Diphthongs in Southern English. 
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Such a system has also the great merit of indicating at a glance the 
distributional relationship between on the one hand any NON-TONIC 
STRONG or WEAK stress, whether pre-tonic or post-tonic, and on the 
other the TONIC STRONG stress coinciding with the tonic syllable. The 
lay-out will be the same for all rhythmic stress patterns, namely 
(a) Examples of the pattern. 
(b) List of vowels occurring in each position of the pattern, and the 
vowel sequence types that arise from the given vowel distribution. 
(c) Discussion of examples in which the correlation between stress 
type and vowel type appears to break down and elucidation, where 
possible, of distributional factors occasioning such divergences. 
Though much of our time in the following analysis is taken up in 
these matters, we must again emphasise that our discussion 
concerns relatively few words, the vast majority conforming quite 
regularly to our general thesis and calling for no comment. 
Finally we must make it clear that the rhythmic stress patterns which 
we give have in the first place been derived from our own realization 
of the pronunciations shown in EPD. These patterns have however 
been checked and cross-checked in the speech of other people and our 
thanks are due and gratefully given to many of our colleagues who 
have afforded us much valuable assistance in this connection. © 


IV. PRE-TONIC RHYTHMIC STRESS PATTERNS 31) 


21 
Pattern 0 - 


17. Examples: decantation, acclimation, compurgation, 
aldermanic, fluctuation, circulation, 
bifurcation, realization, curability. 

18. Vowel distribution: 32) : 


31) Abbreviated hereinafter to p.r.s.p. 

32) It should be noted (a) that all possible combinations of the vowels listed 
in this and all subsequent r.s.p. have not necessarily been found and (b) that, 
as our work has been based almost exclusively on EPD, certain words not 
appearing therein might yield further vowels for any specific position in any 
given r.s.p. For our part the essential feature of this and subsequent vowels 
lists is not so much which vowels occur, though this in a few cases may be » 
important, but rather the division of the vowels listed into rorTis and LENIS 
and the association of one or other or both of these categories with the various 
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Position 2. FORTIS All 
LENIS i (u) 33) 
Position 1. FORTIS All pure vowels and 
(ei) ai (91) (ea) 
LENIS 1. a W_o 


All the vowel sequence types which can arise from this distribution 
have been found: 


(a) FORTIS plus LENIS e.g. audibility 
(b) FORTIS plus FORTIS e.g. elongation 
(c) LENIS plus FORTIS e.g. immortality 
(d) LENIS plus LENIS e.g. incubation. 


19. In Position | all the FoRTIS pure vowels are frequently found 
but, except for /ai/, diphthongs are rare: /ei/ occurs in distrainee, 
distrainor, dilatation and Esdraelon, the last two of which have a 
variant pronunciation in /a/; /9i/ appears only in employee, but this 
word can also be said with the TONIC STRONG stress on /9i/ rather 
than on the final /i:/; the only example of /¢a/ listed is Llanfairfechan 
which is commonly heard now-a-days with a pronunciation (not given 
in EPD) in /a/ rather than /ea/. Thus for all practical purposes the 
FORTIS vowels in Position | are limited to the pure vowels and the 
diphthong /ai/; a summary of the peculiarities in distribution exhibited 
by /ai/ will be given later (see para. 45). In Position 2 we have found 
/u/ only in ruination, which has a variant pronunciation in /u:/, and 
Uruguayan in which the initial /u/ is often replaced by the sequence 
/jo:/ or /jua/; this leaves /i/ as the only LENIS vowel regularly oc- 
curring in Position 2. We must now try to account for the appearance 
of FORTIS vowels in Position 1 with WEAK stress and for the occurrence 
of LENIS /i/ in Position 2 which carries a NON-TONIC STRONG stress. 

20. Reference to all p.r.s.p. thrown up by the Epp word-list shows 
quite conclusively that one but not both of the two syllables which in 
any pre-tonic sequence are the most remote from the tonic syllable 


positions (i.e. stress types) in all r.s.p.; we believe that words not given in EPD 
would tend merely to add any absent FORTIS or LENIS vowels to the positions 
for which they are appropriate, FORTIS to strong positions, LENIS to weak. 

33) Round brackets enclosing any symbol indicate the vowel to be of in- 
frequent occurrence in the relevant position, at least so far as EPD is concerned. 
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of the word can be rhythmically weak, and thus have wEAK stress 34). 
Furthermore in the course of our researches we have discovered in the 
whole range of polysyllabic p.r.s.p. only three words, electricity, 
idealistic and appointee (not in EPD), the most common pronunciation 
of which indicates pre-tonic Position 1 to be rhythmically strong and 
to have NON-TONIC STRONG stress. At the same time it should be noted 
that for the first two of these words EPD gives variant pronunciations, 
/jelek'trisiti/ and /,aidia'listik/, obviously denoting p.r.s.p. ov; like- 
wise we have heard appointee pronounced /,zpoin'ti:/. Thus we can 
say that to all intents and purposes Position 1 in dissyllabic or longer 
pre-tonic sequences is always weak %5), and this together with the 
fact that the syllables of a dissyllabic pre-tonic sequence cannot both 
be weak, allows us to make the generalization that dissyllabic pre- 
tonic sequences always have p.r.s.p.o- irrespective of the vowel 
qualities occurring in either position 36), Undoubtedly the oscillation 
in the case of electricity, idealistic and appointee is the result of the 
pressure exerted by this extremely common p.r.s.p. 

21. Mention is necessary here of words such as co-effictent /|koui 
'fifant/ and co-optation/,kouop'teifan/ in which the second element of 
the diphthong /ou/ is elidible before the following vowel. We have 


34) Of course in utterance contexts words with dissyllabic or longer pre-tonic 
sequences often have both such syllables rhythmically weak. We are of the 
opinion however that such occurrences should be regarded as rhythmic variants 
that are appropriate sometimes in context but never in the isolate word, a 
phenomenon rather like the tonal assimilation common in many tone languages. 
It was considerations such as these that lead us to disregard Newman’s technique 
of testing words for stress well within the body of an utterance; see para. 7. 

35) Thus we do not set up a pre-tonic r.s.p. ~o for the three words we have 
quoted. 

36) Note that in the whole range of p.r.s.p. all the FORTIS vowels occur or can 
be considered to occur in Position 1: pure vowels are much more common than 
diphthongs of which /ai/ alone is consistently found; /au/, /oi/ and /ea/ are very 
rare. Note also that with Position 1 in polysyllabic pre-tonic sequences invariably 
weak irrespective of vowel quality it is possible for Fortis /ia/ and /ua/ to 
appear in that position even though rhythmically weak. Thus /io/ and /ua/ 
which, in accordance with our statement in para. 15, we have taken to be 
dissyllabic in such words as variability, ritualistic, both P-I.s.p. Ow, materialistic 
p.r.s.p.~O-w~ and spPiritualistic p.r.s.p.0\~ might equally well have been 
treated as monosyllabic (i.e. FORTIS) with the consequent elimination of the 
immediate pre-tonic WEAK stress in the p.r.s.p. quoted. 
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already stated (para. 13) our intention of treating /oi/ and / 0a/ as 
dissyllabic /oui/ and /ouo/ when their first element /o/ is rhythmically 
strong, in order to simplify the classification of our material: the same 
reason also prompts us to disregard the equally common pronunciation 
of co-optation as |, koop-/ and of similar words where the vowel follow- 
ing this /o/ is neither /i/ nor /a/. We can at this point however adduce 
further reasons for our decision. Firstly, Position 2 of p.r.s.p. ov is 
the only position in all p.r.s.p. where it is possible for /o/ to occur 
rhythmically strong and bear a NON-TONIC STRONG stress; thus by 
taking all such occurrences of /o/ as /ou/ we are able to make the 
generalization that pre-tonic LENIS /o/ always has WEAK stress. 
Secondly consideration of all p.r.s.p. reveals that of the four LENIS 
vowels only /i/ must be deemed susceptible of taking a NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress, that is, of being rhythmically strong; pre-tonic /a/ is 
never rhythmically strong and pre-tonic /u/ is rarely, and then only 
optionally, so (see para. 19). Thus by treating co-efficient and the like 
as /;koui-/ rather than /;koi-/, we leave pre-tonic /i/ sharply differ- 
entiated from the other pre-tonic LENIS vowels, a feature implicit in 
our discussion of the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS (para. 10(b)) and 
to which we shall refer again when dealing with p.r.s.p. ~o~ (para. 31). 
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Pattern oor 

22. Examples: redistribution, predestination, decomposition, 
disembarkation, misrepresent, incurability, 
exterritorial, transcontinental, unsatisfactory. 


23. Vowel distribution: 
Position 3. FORTIS (aCe Amel “OU cal 


LENIS i 

Position 2. FoRTIS All except/9: 91 ia ¢9/ 
LENIS i 

Position 1. FORTIS (e) (a:) (9:) 
LENIS jue Sob Fas 


Of the eight vowel sequence types which can result from this distri- 
bution, only one, LENIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS, has not been found. 
The remaining sequences are :— 


(a) LENIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS e.g. indecomposable 
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(b) LENIS plus FORTIS plus FORTIS e.g. disadvantageous 
(c) LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS e.g. disstmulation 
(d) FoRTIS plus FORTIS plus FORTIS e.g. ve-exportation 
(e) FORTIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS e.g. unascertainable 
(f) FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS e.g. undiplomatic 
(g) FORTIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS e.g. 7e-tncarnation. 


24. In all cases the NON-TONIC STRONG stress in Position 3 coincides 
with a separable monosyllabic prefix 3’). This fact immediately 
suggests that we are here dealing, not with what we may term a basic 
r.s.p., but with a composite pattern consisting of a p.r.s.p. o and the 
p.r.s.p. o which we have already discussed. This interpretation we 
believe to be correct, not only because of the obviously composed 
nature of all the words illustrating p.r.s.p.oo-, but also for three 
other weighty reasons. Firstly, a common rhythm of the first two 
syllables of words the pre-tonic sequence of which is constituted solely 
by a separable monosyllabic prefix, such as ve-marry, inglorious, 
transalpine and unlatch, demands that irrespective of the vowel quality 
in the syllable on which it occurs the p.r.s.p.o be set up in its own 
right and not simply as a p.r.s.p. that can be prefixed to p.r.s.p. ov. 
Secondly, by the establishment of p.r.s.p. o our general statement of 
all p.r.s.p. is considerably simplified; as we shall show, p.r.s.p. oo~~ 
and oo-o~ can be analysed as o plus o-~ and ovo respectively, both 
of which latter patterns are set up independently of words beginning 
with a separable monosyllabic prefix. Thirdly if we analyse the 
structure of all r.s.p., whether pre-tonic or post-tonic, we find in 
English words a marked aversion to a sequence of two successive 
NON-TONIC STRONG stresses; in fact it is only initially in p.r.s.p. in- 
volving separable monosyllabic prefixes that such a sequence is 
possible. 

25. Certain consequences follow from this resolving of p.r.s.p. oo~ 
into o plus ov. Firstly, as in p.r.s.p. ov, Position 2 has a NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress even when occupied by LENIS /i/ and when the sequence 
FORTIS plus LENIS plus vowel might suggest p.r.s.p.o-~: thus re- 


37) We use the term separable prefix in the sense ascribed to it by Jones: it is a 
prefix with a distinct meaning of its own; see Outline of English Phonetics, para. 
922 and footnote. The prefixes we have noted in this connection are:- de-, pre-, 
ve-, dis-, in(im)-, mis-, ex-, self-, trans-, un-, sub-, a-, co-, di-, tri-. 
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distribution /i:-i-i/, re-introduction /i: -i-—a/, co-incidental /ou — 
—i-i/. Secondly the presence of a FoRTIS vowel in weakly stressed 
Position | is in no way an anomaly, since p.r.s.p. ov admits the same 
possibility (paras. 18 and 20): thus /e/ in wnostentatious, jase in 
re-incarnation, |9:/ in ve-exportation. Nonetheless it should be noted 
that in this position LENIS vowels predominate: of the 77 different 
pre-tonic vowel sequences which EPD offers for words said with oov 
all but 10 show a LENIS vowel in Position 1. Furthermore some of the 
words given in EPD with a FORTIS vowel in Position 1 are now-a-days 
frequently pronounced with a LENIS vowel: compare for example 
unostentatious with /a/ replacing EPD /e/ and disadvantageous with 
/a/ instead of Epp /a:/. Thirdly, since p.r.s.p. o is appropriate for all 
separable monosyllabic prefixes irrespective of their vowel quality, 
Position 3 has a NON-TONIC STRONG stress even when occupied by 
LENIS /i/ and when the sequence LENIS plus FORTIS plus vowel might 
otherwise suggest p.r.s.p. ~o-: examples are indecomposable /i —i: —9/, 
dissatisfaction |i — 2 —i/, inoccupation /i-9-u/. 

26. We have already referred to the fact that a succession of two 
NON-TONIC STRONG stresses is unique to words with polysyllabic pre- 
tonic sequences and showing a separable monosyllabic prefix (para. 24). 
It is not surprising therefore that some attempt should be made to 
eliminate this one exception to the general pattern of NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress distribution by replacing the NON-TONIC STRONG stress 
in either Position 3 or Position 2 with a WEAK stress and thus, as it 
were, assimilating oo~ respectively to ~o~ or o-~; and no doubt the 
relative rarity of oo~ as compared with Vo~ and o-~ hastens this 
process. When the assimilation is made it is most often to o-~ even 
though in many instances the anomaly of FORTIS vowel with WEAK 
stress is created in Position 2, as for example // in unascertainable 
and /9/ in decomposition. This tendency to assimilate to o-~ becomes 
all the stronger when Position 3 shows a FORTIS vowel and Position 2 
LENIS /i/, as in undiplomatic and pre-disposition, thereby producing 
ovv which is quite regular for the sequence FORTIS plus LENIS plus 
LENIS. On the other hand words beginning with a separable mono- 
syllabic prefix in LENIS /i/ are sometimes pronounced with p.r.s.p. -ov, 
especially if Position 2 has a FORTIS vowel: examples of this are 
dissatisfaction, inoccupation, miscalculation in all of which v~o~ is 
consistent with the sequence LENIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS. However 
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this is not always the case and in many words presenting this vowel 
sequence, such as disapprobation, disadvantageous and misunderstand, 
the preference is for o-~ rather than ~ov. Very occasionally EPD 
transcribes words like pre-destination and preoccupation with LENIS /1/ 
replacing FORTIS /i:/ in Position 3, thereby suggesting for such words 
a p.r.s.p. ~o- which is usual for the resulting sequence LENIS plus 
FORTIS plus LENIS. From this discussion one point is abundantly clear: 
this oscillation between o~~ and ~o~ by words of the same structure 
and all the inconsistencies 38) which arise if these words are classified 
as Ov~ or ~o~ or even both can only be avoided if such words are 
deemed to have p.r.s.p. oo~ or rather a sequence of the basic p.r.s.p. 0 
and ov. When therefore oov is assimilated to o-~, the latter is to be 
regarded as o plus ~~, ~~ being a contextual variant of the basic 
p.I.s.p. o~ which is only appropriate when a separable monosyllabic or 
dissyllabic (see para. 51) prefix precedes it. Likewise when oov is 
assimilated to ~ov, the latter must be thought of as ~ plus ov with ~ as 
a contextual variant of the basic p.r.s.p. o 39). In any case ~o~ could 
never be taken as basic to the words we are considering, since a NON- 
TONIC STRONG stress is compulsory for the separable prefix (Position 3) 
if the meaning of the prefix is to be made prominent. 
321 
Pattern ~o~ 
27. Examples: depreciation, ejaculation, excitability, 
acceptability, convertability, accountability, 
humiliation, obliteration, domestication. 


28. Vowel distribution: 
Position 3. FORTIS e #2 (a:) (9) (9:) ai 


LENIS i 9 (u) o 

Position 2. FORTIS All except /oi «a _ ua/ 
LENIS i 

Position 1. LENIS As eat Bane 


The four vowel sequence types which can arise from this distribution 
have all been noted: — 


38) FORTIS vowels with WEAK stress and LENIS vowels with NON-TONIC 
STRONG Stress in ill-defined circumstances. 

39) ~ as a variant of o is quite common for words of the type ve-marry, in- 
glorious and so on mentioned in para. 24. 
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(a) LENIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS: very common, e.g. demonstrability ; 
vowel quality/stress correlation normal in all positions. 

(b) FORTIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS: quite rare, e.g. antagonistic: for 
weak FORTIS vowel in Position 3 see para. 29(a), (b), (c) and (d). 

(c) FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIs: very rare, e.g. gesticulation: for weak 
FORTIS vowel in Position 3 and strong LENIS vowel in Position 2 
see para. 29(e) and (f), and para. 31. 

(d) LENIs plus LENIS plus LENIS: common, e.g. debilitation: for strong 
LENIS vowel in Position 2 see para. 31. 

29. In Position 3 Epp has ForTIS /e/ and /ai/ with a variant 
LENIS /i/ as in encyclopedia and divarication and ForTIs /z/ and /9/ 
with a variant LENIS /a/for example in accentuation and conglomeration. 
In all such cases we have adopted the variant pronunciation and the 
vowel sequences then call for no comment. There remains however a 
residue of 24 words which in Position 3 have for EPD an obligatory 
FORTIS vowel and which in Position 2 mostly present a FORTIS vowel 
but very occasionally have LENIS /i/. Of this residue of 24 words those 
which have the sequence FORTIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS and are 
therefore exceptional only in that they offer a FORTIS vowel in Position 
3, are: 

(a) epexegesis /e-—e-—i/, epexegetic /e-—e—1/, 
extemporaneous |e —e —a/, exacerbation /e-x-—a/, 
expurgatorial |e —3:-—9/, exfoliation /e—ou—i/, 
expropriation |e —ou—i/, extertority |e —i9—1/. 

In all these words ForTISs /e/ in Position 3 is nowadays readily 
replaced by LENIS /i/ and the resulting sequence LENIS plus FORTIS 
plus LENIs correlates normally with p.r.s.p. -ov. 

(b) antagonistic | — 2 -—a/, ambassadorial | — x —a/, 
bacteriologist |e —ia—i/, ostensibility |» -e-1/, 
posteriority |9—ia—i/. 

These words are now sometimes heard with LENIS /a/ in Position 3, 

thus giving vowel sequences that are quite regular for this p.r.s.p. 

(c) Pythagorean |ai—«-— 9), hypothecation /ai—9—1/, 
iconoclastic /ai—9-—o0/, idealization /ai-—ia-—ai/. 

See para. 45 for a summary of the distributional peculiarities of FoRTIS 

/ai/, and a statement of the principle governing the occurrence of this 

vowel with a WEAK stress in Position 3. It should also be noted that 
idealization is now often said with p.r.s.p. o-~ which correlates regu- 
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larly with the vowel sequence in /aidjalai-/; compare a similar shift 

of the NON-TONIC STRONG stress in idealistic (para. 20). Furthermore, 

idealization is the only example, in EPD, of p.r.s.p. -o~ to show a 

FORTIS vowel in Position 1; but FORTIS vowels are quite common in 

that position of p.r.s.p. o-v. We have therefore adopted the pronunci- 

ation /aidjolai-/ correlating with p.r.s.p. o-v, and omitted FORTIS /ai/ 

from Position 1 in para. 28. 

(d) authentication |9: —e—i/. 

The remaining six words, given in EPD with the sequence FORTIS plus 

LENIS plus LENIS, have a FORTIS vowel with WEAK stress in Position 3 

and LENIS /i/ with NON-TONIC STRONG stress in Position 2. They are:- 

(e) gesticulation /e-i-—u/, participation /a:-i-i/, articulation 
/a:—i-—u/. The first two words now allow LENIs /a/ for the 
FORTIS vowel in Position 3, giving rise to exclusively LENIS pre- 
tonic vowel sequences. These are dealt with in para. 31. The 
replacement of /a:/ by /a/ is possible but not very common in 
articulation. 

(f) anticipation |/e-—i-i/, antipathetic {/e-—i-—a/, antipodean 
/e2-—i-9a/. P.r.s.p. ovr, as is shown by EPD, is also used for these 
words, thus providing a regular correlation between stress and 
vowel quality. Note also that when said with p.r.s.p. ov, FORTIS 
/z/ can be replaced by LENIS /a/ in anticipation and antipathetic, 
both words then having exclusively LENIS pre-tonic vowel sequences 
(see para. 31). 

From our comments, it will be seen that of these 24 words only au- 

thentication must be considered really anomalous. Hence the extension 

of our PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS to pre-tonic sequences containing 

FORTIS vowels in Position 3 or 2 or both is unnecessary, even though 

Position 2 in most, if not all, of the above words corresponds to the 

tonic syllable in other words related to them: compare for example 

Pythagorean with Pythagoras, participation with participate. 

30. In Position 3 LENIS /u/ is rare and when followed in Position 

2 by LENIS /i/ readily makes way for ForTIS /u:/ with a change of 

p.r.s.p. to ovr, as for example in humiliation and municipality, in spite 

of the fact that exclusively LENIS pre-tonic /u-—i-—i/ correlates quite 
normally with p.r.s.p. vor (see para. 31). This same change of 
p.r.s.p. 1s also possible for tuberculosis attendant upon the change of 

/u-—9:-u/to/u:-—a-u/. 
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31. Except for the six words quoted in para. 29 (groups (e) and 
(f)) LENIS /i/ occurs in Position 2, only when preceded in Position 3 bya 
further LENIS vowel; and since Position | in this p.r.s.p. is always occu- 
pied by a LENIS vowel, we have now to tackle the problem of the ex- 
clusively LENIs pre-tonic vowel sequence to which reference has already 
been made several times (para. 29). Basically, so far as trisyllabic pre- 
tonic sequences are concerned, we need only consider Positions 3 and 2, 
because Position | in polysyllabic pre-tonic sequences always has a 
WEAK stress irrespective of vowel quality 4°). Of these two Positions 3 
and 2, one must have a NON-TONIC STRONG stress since English words 
never show a sequence of two WEAK stresses initially (para. 20) but 
both cannot have a NON-TONIC STRONG stress, since Position 3 does not 
coincide with a separable monosyllabic prefix (para. 24). The problem 
is which of Positions 3 and 2, when both are LENIS, is to take the NON- 
TONIC STRONG stress: some words with a LENIS vowel in both positions 
are said with p.r.s.p. ~ov, invigilation, administration, humiliation and 
obliteration for example, others such as imitability and intercollegiate 
with p.r.s.p. o-~. Now a study of all the relevant words reveals that 
LENIS /i/ always occurs either in Position 3 or in Position 2 or in both 
and that a sequence of two of LENIs /a/, /u/, and /o/ is an impossibility. 
It is therefore convenient to deal with our general problem in two 
parts:- 

(a) Words which have LENIS /1i/ in Position 3 or Position 2 but not both. 

We have already stated (para. 21) that in pre-tonic sequences 
the stress behaviour of /i/ is sharply differentiated from that of the 
other LENIS vowels: /a/ and /o/ never take a NON-TONIC STRONG 
stress and /u/ can be stressed in this way only in the case of the 
two words ruination and Uruguayan (para. 19). We can thus 
establish the following principle: 

In all exclusively LENIS pre-tonic sequences /i/ ranks higher than 
the other LENIS vowels, in that unlike the latter 1t may bear a NON- 
TONIC STRONG Stress. 

Thus with Position 1 weak administration |a —i-—i/, humtlsation 
/u—i-—i/ and obliteration |o—i-a/, for example, are marked as 


40) See para. 20. There are two exceptions to this general weakness of Position 
1 but both involve monosyllabic pre-tonic sequences: words with such sequences 
equal to separable prefixes (para. 24) and compound words of the type arm- 
chaiy (para. 66a) have a NON-TONIC STRONG Stress in Position 1. 
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having p.r.s.p. -ov, whilst higgledy-piggledy /i—a-—i/ and inter- 

collegiate /i — 9 — 9/ must have p.r.s.p. o-v. See however para. 66 (b) 

for the interpretation of p.r.s.p. o-~ in a word such as intercollegiate. 
(b) Words which have LENIS /i/ in both Positions 3 and 2. 

Clearly the principle just enunciated is insufficient in these cases, 
which must be resolved according to the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED 
worDs (para. 10b). Thus, for example, discrimination, invigilation 
and delineation, all with /i-—i-—i/, have the NON-TONIC STRONG 
stress on Position 2 and hence p.r.s.p. ~ov, since that position 
corresponds to the tonic syllable in the related words discriminate, 
invigilate and delineate. Conversely it is Position 3 which is marked 
as strong in imitability /i-i-—a/, vindicability /i-i-a/ and 
civilization /i—i-—ai/, that position corresponding to the tonic 
syllable in the related imitate, vindicate and civilize; imitability, 
vindicabtlity and civilization therefore have p.r.s.p. ovr. 

32. Words with pre-tonic sequences of three syllables the first 
of which is a separable monosyllabic prefix are not considered under 
p.r.s.p. vor, though such words are sometimes assimilated to this 
p.r.s.p. Our reasons for this decision are given in para. 26. 

321 
Pattern ov~ 
33. Examples: equalization, instrumentality, adipocere, 
falsification, utilitarian, certification, 
stabtlization, hybridization, variability 41). 


34. Vowel distribution: 
Position 3. FORTIS All except /9i/ 


LENIS i 
Position 2. FORTIS (e) (@) (9) (ai) 
LENIS Pee wee aes 
Position 1. FORTIS VS os Os Oe AT a) a es 
ai (au) (ea) 
LENIS Lakes STC) 


This distribution can theoretically provide eight vowel sequence types 
of which the following have been recorded:- 


41) In accordance with our statement in para. 15, EPD /ia/ in this word is 
taken to be dissyllabic; but see footnote 36. 
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(a) FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: very common, e.g. edification; vowel 
quality/stress correlation normal in all positions. 

(b) FORTIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS: common, e.g. alimentation. See 
paras. 35 and 20 for weak FORTIS vowel in Position 1. 

(c) LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: fairly common, e.g. simplification. 
See paras. 36 and 31 for strong LENIS vowel in Position 3. 

(d) LENIs plus LENIs plus FORTIS: not very common, e.g. improvisation. 
See paras. 35 and 20 for the weak Fortis in Position 1 and paras. 
36 and 31 for the strong LENIS in Position 3. 

(e) FORTIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS: very rare. See para. 37 for complete 
list of examples. 

(f) LENIS plus FoRTIS plus LENIS: one word only. See para. 37. 

35. Although the majority of vowel sequences said with p.r.s.p. o-~ 
present a LENIS vowel in Position 1, FORTIS vowels cause no difficulty 
by their frequent appearance since that position has been shown to be 
weak irrespective of vowel quality 4°). Nevertheless there is a marked 
tendency in Position | to replace the FORTIS vowel by a LENIS vowel, 
usually /a/ but occasionally /i/. Thus for example EPD gives a variant 
/a/ for FoRTIS /e/ in instrumentality, for FORTIS /z/ in elephantiasis, 
for FORTIS /9/ in Amstotelian, for FORTIS /9:/ in Senegalese, and a 
variant /i/ for FORTIS /ai/ in civilization and stabilization. Of the three 
diphthongs listed in Position 1, only /ai/ is of common occurrence, 
/au/ and /ea/ being found once each, in the ‘“‘odd”’ words daffadown- 
dilly and arriére-ban respectively. 

36. The problems created by the occurrence in Position 3 of LENIS 
/i/ with a NON-TONIC STRONG stress and followed in Position 2 (a) by 
a LENIS vowel other than /i/ and (b) by LENIs /i/ have been fully dealt 
with in para. 31. See also para. 26 where we give our reasons for 
excluding from p.r.s.p. o-~ those words with pre-tonic sequences of 
three syllables the first of which is a separable prefix, even though 
such words may sometimes be assimilated to p.r.s.p. ovr. 

37. We have noted from EPD nine words which are said with 
p.r.s.p. o-v and which must be regarded as anomalous. Of these, eight 
show a FORTIS vowel in Position 2 as well as in Position 3, and one, 
diphthongization, has FORTIS /9/ in weak Position 2 and LENIs /1/ in 
strong Position 3. The nine words are:- diphthongization [i—9 —ai/, 
Penthesilea |e — e —i/, metempsychosis |e — e —i/, encephalitis |e—e-a/, 
enchiridion |e — ai—a/, anfractuosity | —z—ul, fanfaronade |x —x-o/, 
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phantasmagoria |x — 2-2], Constantinople /9— 2 —i/. If /a/ is elided 
from Position 1 in enchiridion, as it can well be, the dissyllabic /e — ai/ 
is quite normal for the p.r.s.p. o~ with which the word is then said. 
4321 
Pattern oo~~ 
38. Examples: denationalization, pre-signification, remodtfication, 
disqualification, impenetrability, misrepresentation, 
transmogrification, unalterability, co-instantaneity. 
39. Vowel distribution: 
Position 4. FORTIS i: (e) (#) (A) (ou) 


LENIS i 
Position 3. FORTIS All except /i: u: au di io us/ 
LENIS (i) 


Position 2. LENIS Ten oye 
Position 1. FORTIS (e) ai 
LENIS re 


Of the eight vowel sequence types afforded by this distribution all 
but one, LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS, are exemplified in 
EPD:- 


(a) FORTIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: e.g. re-edification. 
(b) FORTIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS: e.g. decentralization. 
(c) LENIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: e.g. incorrigibility. 
(d) LENIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS: e.g. disorganization. 
(e) LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: e.g. inimitability. 

(f) FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: e.g. devitrification. 
(g) FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS: e.g. recrystallization. 


In the first of these vowel sequence types the vowel quality/stress 
correlation is normal in all positions; the apparent abnormalities of 
the other sequences are dealt with in the following paragraph. 

40. All words found in Epp and said with this p.r.s.p. begin with 
a separable monosyllabic prefix, the prefixes noted being:- de-, pre-, 
re-, dis-, in (im)-, mis-, self-, trans-, un-, sub-, co-; of these only the 
first six, in /i:/ and /i/, occur in any number. In view of this structure 
of the words here under review, p.r.s.p. oovr, like oov, must be con- 
sidered as a composite pattern, made up in this case of o plus ove. 
This analysis of p.r.s.p. oo-~ entails consequences somewhat similar 
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to those which resulted from the parallel analysis of p.r.s.p. oov 
(para. 25). Firstly Position 3 carries a NON-TONIC STRONG stress even 
when occupied by LENIs /i/ 42) and when the vowel sequence FORTIS 
plus LENIs /i/ plus LENIS plus vowel appears to suggest p.r.s.p. o-Lv; 
examples of this are presignification /i: -i—i-—i/ and co-instantaneity 
/ou-—i-—9-a/. Secondly LENis /i/ in Position 4 has a NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress even though the vowel sequence LENIS /i/ plus FORTIS 
plus LENIs plus vowel at first sight indicates p.r.s.p. -ovr, as in 
impenetrability /i-e-i-—9a/ and disqualification /i-o-i-i/. A 
further outcome of splitting up p.r.s.p. oo-v is that a FORTIS vowel is 
in no way irregular in Position 1 since the comparable position in 
p.I.s.p. o-~ also allows that possibility. In point of fact however only 
one such occurrence of a FORTIS vowel other than /ai/ has been noted, 
namely /e/ in misrepresentation and this, as EPD shows, has a variant 
pronunciation with LENIs /a/. 

41. In view of our dislike for a succession of two NON-TONIC STRONG 
stresses (paras. 24 and 26), there is a marked tendency to replace one 
of the two NON-TONIC STRONG stresses occurring in Positions 4 and 3 
by a WEAK stress. This reduction of stress most easily takes place in 
Position 4, especially when the prefix shows LENIS /i/ and little 
emphasis is placed on the meaning of the prefix. Thus, with Position 3 
occupied by a FORTIS vowel 43) the resulting p.r.s.p. -ov~ correlates 
normally with the vowel sequence LENIS /i/ plus FORTIS plus LENIS 
plus vowel, as in inapplicability /i—we-—i-—a/ and disorganization 
/i-—9:-—a-ai/. Words with prefixes in /i:/ and a FORTIS vowel in 
Position 3 behave in much the same way. It is probable that when 
such words are said with p.r.s.p. ~ovv, FORTIS /i:/ in Position 4 is most 
times indistinguishable from LENIS /i/; this view is prompted by the 
EPD transcription of reorganization and similar words with /1i:/ and 
/i/ equally possible in Position 4. Data concerning the remaining 
prefixes are insufficient to allow any firm conclusion to be drawn 
but the following points suggest that in these cases any change from 
p.r.s.p. oo-~ would be to vo-~ rather than to o~~v. Firstly p.r.s.p. ow 
is much more common than o-~v; secondly ov~v is a variant and not 
a basic p.r.s.p. (para. 59); thirdly a sequence of three WEAK stresses, 


42) See paras. 53-55 for further discussion of the occurrence of /i/in Position 3. 
43) See paras. 53-55 for consideration of those words which have a separable 
prefix in /i/ and the same vowel in Position 3. 
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as is shown in Positions 3, 2 and 1 of p.r.s.p. o-v~, is extremely rare: 
the only other p.r.s.p. exhibiting this feature are ~o--~ and o-0~-~~ 
of which we have found altogether but five doubtful examples (paras. 
64, 65). When words of the kind we are discussing are assimilated to 
p.r.s.p. ovr we believe that the best results are obtained if we regard 
that p.r.s.p. as ~ plus o~~, ~ being a contextual variant of o which is 
the basic p.r.s.p. for separable monosyllabic prefixes; likewise o~~~, 
if and when it occurs for words of the type under review, is best 
regarded as o plus ~~~, where the latter is a contextual variant of ovr 
occurring only after a separable monosyllabic prefix. This interpreta- 
tion of the two possible variants of the composite p.r.s.p. oovv is of 
course parallel with that suggested for the variants of the composite 
p.I.S.p. Oo~ (para. 26). 

42. The particular problem arising from the possibility of LENIS 
/i/ occurring simultaneously in Positions 4, 3 and 2 of this p.r.s.p. 
and the general problem of correlating this vowel with NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress in four-syllabled pre-tonic sequences, are discussed in 
paras. 53 to 55. 

4321 
Pattern ~ovw 
43. Examples: electrification, syllabification, solidification, 
personification, communicability, coagulability, 
tuberculization, identification, diversification. 


44. Vowel distribution: 
Position 4. FORTIS (#) ai 


LENIS tae 0 

Position 3. FORTIS ¢ # 4: 9 9: U: A 9: OU ai id 
LENIS i 

Position 2. LENIS Lio 20 


Position 1. FORTIS ai (e) (e) 
LENIS iad 


The vowels, thus distributed, combine to give the following sequence 

types :- 

(a) LENIs plus FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIs: e.g. calorification; vowel 
quality/stress correlation normal in all positions. 

(b) LENIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS: e.g. macadamization; 
for weak FORTIS in Position 1, see para. 46. 
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(c) FORTIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: e.g. identification: 
for weak FORTIS in Position 4, see para. 45. 

(d) LENIs plus LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: e.g. acidification; for 
strong LENIS in Position 3, see paras. 53 and 54. 

(e) LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS plus ForTIS: only one doubtful word, 
capitalization | 32—-i-a-ai/ which is often pronounced so that 
/ e-i-9-ai/ and p.r.s.p. o-r~w result. 

45. In Position 4 ForTIs /#/ occurs in the one word bacteriological 
/#—1ia—1i—9/ where it is now sometimes replaced by LENIS /a/. Thus 
the only FORTIS vowel which can be said to occur regularly in this 
position is the diphthong /ai/. We have already drawn attention 
several times to the distributional peculiarities of /ai/ and these we 
now summarize. 


FORTIS / ai / occurring with WEAK stress 


21 (a) Position 1. 
p.I.S.p. Ow the only ForTIs diphthong regularly found 
321 though FORTIS pure vowels are common. 
Pt .5.p. Oww again the only common ForRTIs diphthong; 


together with the FORTIS pure vowels that 
occur, shows a marked tendency to be 
replaced by a LENIS vowel. 

Allother relevant p.r.s.p. | only FORTIS vowel to occur. 


321 (b) Postion 3. 
p.T.S.p. ~O~ only FORTIS vowel to occur regularly 
without the possibility of replacement by 
a LENIS vowel (para. 29(c)); always 
followed in Position 2 by a FORTIS vowel. 


4321 (c) Position 4. 
p-F.S.p. ~O~~ only FORTIS vowel to occur and always 
followed in Position 3 by another FORTIS 
vowel. 


FORTIS / ai / occurring with NON-TONIC STRONG stress 


21 (d) Position 2. 
p-I.S.p. O~ © followed in Position 1 by FORTIS and LENIS 
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vowels; the former can often be replaced 
by LENIS, e.g. / ai—9:/ becomes / ai-—a/ 
in bifurcation, | ai—e / becomes / ai—i/ in 


321 321 Clytemnestra. 
p.T.S.p. QOv, ~Or always followed by a LENIS vowel. 
321 (e) Position 3. 
p.F.S.p. OO~ always the vowel in a separable mono- 


syllabic prefix (d7-, tvt-) and can be followed 
321 4321 4321 by a FORTIS vowel. 
P-I.s.p. Ov, OO.v, o-~ always followed by a LENIS vowel. 


Position 4. 


— 


4321 (f 
p.t.S.p..0~O~ only in words beginning with a separable 
dissyllabic prefix and always followed by 

a LENIS vowel. 


The essential points of the preceding summary are threefold. 
Firstly FORTIS /ai/ is tolerated in weakly stressed positions much more 
readily than other FORTIS vowels. Secondly, if followed by a FORTIS 
vowel, /ai/ is always weakly stressed except when it occurs as the 
vowel in a separable monosyllabic prefix and when it appears in 
Position 2 of p.r.s.p. ov; the latter exception is an obvious outcome 
of the general principle that dissyllabic pre-tonic sequences always 
have p.r.s.p. ov irrespective of vowel quality (para. 20); the former 
exception is due to the composite nature of p.r.s.p. oo~ (para. 24). 
Thirdly, subject to the two exceptions just mentioned, FORTIS /ai/ 
bears a NON-TONIC STRONG stress only when followed by a LENIS vowel. 
The general conclusion is that FORTIS /ai/, though of higher order 
than any LENIS vowel, ranks lower than all the other FORTIS vowels. 

46. In Position 1, which is weak in all polysyllabic p.r.s.p. (para. 
20), FORTIS /e/ and /z/ have been found each in one word only, 
experimentation and electro-magnetic respectively; both /e/ and /z/ 
are now frequently replaced by LENIS /a/. Thus /ai/ is the only FORTIS 
vowel to occur at all frequently. 

47. For the interpretation of this p.r.s.p., occurring as a variant 
of oor, especially when Position 4 of the latter pattern (equals 
separable monosyllabic prefix) shows LENIS /i/ or FORTIS /i:/, see 
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para. 41. For a discussion of the problem raised by the occurrence 
of LENIs /i/ in Positions 4, 3 and 2 of four-syllabled pre-tonic sequences 
in general and of this p.r.s.p. in particular, see paras. 53 to 55. 

4321 

Pattern ovo~ 
48. Examples: a) apprehensibility, prestidigitation, organizability, 
b) reconsideration, irreproachability, unreliability, 
c) interpenetration, autobiographic, over-estimation, 

tsobarometric. 


49. Vowel distribution: 
Position 4. FORTIS i: e@ # (a:) (9) 9: u: a a: 


ou al 
LENIS i 
Position 3. FORTIS  (a:) 
LENIS ene) 
Position 2. FORTIS All except /a: 91 ¢a/ 
LENIS 1 
Position 1. FORTIS (ai) 
LENIS 1,2 ..U;,.0 


16 vowel sequence ,types are possible tor this distribution but only 

four occur in any number, with two others exemplified by one word 

each:- ! 

(a) FORTIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS: e.g. attitudinarian; 
vowel quality/stress correlation normal in all positions. 

(b) LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: e.g. inadmissability; 
for strong LENIS in Positions 4 and 2, see paras. 53 and 54. 

(c) LENIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS: e.g. tpecacuanha; for 
strong LENIS in Position 4, see para. 55 (c). 

(d) FoRTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: e.g. artificiality; for 
strong LENIS in Position 2, see para. 55(c). 

(e) LENIS plus FoRTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS: one word only, disar- 
ticulation. See para. 52. 

(f) FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS: again only one word, 
volatilization. See paras. 52 and 55(c). 

50. From the examples quoted in para. 48, it will be seen that this 
p.r.s.p. is applicable (a) to words that are unitary, that is, having no 
separable prefix, (b) to words formed by the addition of a separable 
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monosyllabic prefix 44) and (c) to words beginning with a separable — 
dissyllabic prefix. Words of type (a) convincingly show that o~o~ 
must be regarded as a basic p.r.s.p., but for words of types (b) and (c) 
it is best regarded as a composite pattern, in the case of type (b) as a 
sequence o (equals separable monosyllabic prefix) plus ~ov, and in the 
case of type (c) as a sequence o~ (equals separable dissyllabic prefix) 
plus ov. Thus p.r.s.p. o- is the pattern appropriate for separable 
dissyllabic prefixes. All such prefixes listed from EPD 4) show a 
normal correlation between o~ and vowel quality: the vowel sequence 
is either FORTIS plus LENIS or LENIS /i/ plus LENIS other than /i/, in 
the latter of which sequences the initial /i/ is marked with the Non- 
TONIC STRONG stress since pre-tonically it ranks higher than any other 
‘LENIS vowel (para. 31). 

51. There appears to be some tendency to assimilate this pattern 
to p.r.s.p. o-vv, especially when Position 2 shows LENIS /i/: this is 
clearly the interpretation that must be placed upon the stress in EPD — 
of words like reconciliation /e — 3 —i-—i/ and artificiality [a: -i-i-i/; 
EPD likewise suggests o-~~ for words having a FORTIS vowel in Position 
2. In spite of this however it is our view that in all such cases o-o~ 
must be considered as their basic p.r.s.p. and that for words of type 
(a) o-vv is an optional variant of that pattern. As for words of type (b) 
when said with p.r.s.p. o-~v, they are to be taken as having a sequence 
of o plus ~-v, where the latter is a variant of ~o~ only possible when 
preceded by a separable monosyllabic prefix. Similarly words of type 
(c) said with p.r.s.p. o--~ are analysed as a sequence of o~ (equals 
separable dissyllabic prefix) plus ~~, the latter being as we have 
already stated (para. 26) a variant of o- which is used exclusively 
after separable monosyllabic and dissyllabic prefixes. It is noteworthy 
that no attempt is ever made to weaken the stress on Position 4, 
striking evidence to support our statement (para. 20) that in any 
polysyllabic pre-tonic sequence only one of the two syllables most 
remote from the tonic syllable can be weakly stressed. 

52. In Position 1 ForTIs /ai/ occurs in the one word volatilization 
/9-a-1i-ai/ which has a variant pronunciation /voaletilai-/; the 


44) Those listed from Epp for this p.r.s.p. are:- pre-, ve-, dis-, in(im)-, mis-, 
ex-, self-, mal-, tvans-, un-, co-. 

45) inter-, extra-, vetvo-, mono-, auto-, super-, multi-, civcum-, over-, homo-, 
hydro-, iso-. 
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» vowel sequence of this variant correlates quite normally with the 
p.t.S.p. ~o-~ with which it is said. In Position 3 Fortis /a:/ is found 
only in disarticulation /i—a:—i-—u/; unlike the word articulation 
(para. 29), disarticulation appears never to have /a:/ replaced by /9/ 
and must therefore be considered as anomalous. In Position 4 the 
diphthongs /ou/ and /ai/ occur only in separable prefixes, /ou/ in 
monosyllabic and dissyllabic, /ai/ in dissyllabic. In this position also 
LENIS /i/ most often belongs to a separable monosyllabic prefix 
though words of types (a) and (c), such as individuality and inter- 
penetration, also sometimes show /i/ in Position 4. 

53. We must now turn to the general problem already referred to 
in paras. 42 and 47, the problem presented by four-syllabled pre-tonic 
sequences in which Positions 4, 3 and 2 all show LENIS vowels 48). 
Before we deal with the problem in relation to our own word-lists we 
propose to demonstrate that, with the aid of our present knowledge 
of the structural features exhibited by p.r.s.p., all combinations of 
LENIS vowels that can occur in Positions 4, 3 and 2 are susceptible 
of unambiguous interpretation. We set out this problem in a theoretical 
form first since it may well be that EPD does not include all the words 
in which the difficulty arises. 

fo 8.68 
(a) Vowel sequence '/i—i-—i/, in which all three positions, by virtue of 
their vowel quality (para. 31), are potential bearers of NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress. 
(i) With Position 3 shown by the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS 
(para. 10b) to have a NON-TONIC STRONG stress this sequence 
represents 
either p.t.s.p. oo~~ when Position 4 equals a separable mono- 
syllabic prefix 
or p.r.s.p. ~o-~ when Position 4 is not a separable mono- 
syllabic prefix. 
In both cases Position 2 is weakly stressed since not more than 
two NON-TONIC STRONG stresses can occur in succession and such a 
sequence of two NON-TONIC STRONG stresses is possible only 


46) Position 1 in such sequences is of course always weakly stressed irrespective 
of vowel quality (para. 20). It should be noted that LENIS vowels predominate 
in that position though Fortis /ai/ occurs quite often (compare para. 45); the 
other FORTIS vowels are very rare. 
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initially in words beginning with a separable monosyllabic prefix. 
(ii) With Position 2 shown by the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS 
(para. 10b) to have a NON-TONIC STRONG stress this sequence must 
represent p.r.s.p. o-o-. Position 3 is weakly stressed since two 
adjacent NON-TONIC STRONG stresses are only possible initially in 
a word (i.e. Positions 4 and 3 of four-syllabled pre-tonic sequence) ; 
and with Position 3 thus weak, Position 4 is strong since a suc- 
cession of two WEAK stresses is not permitted initially in the word 
(para. 20). 

(iii) This sequence is never correlated with p.r.s.p. o-~~: LENIS /1/ 


is impossible in Position 2 of that pattern (para. 57). 
4358 Lae 


(b) Vowel sequence /i—i-—9a/ 4") in which Positions 4 and 3 only are 

potentially strongly stressed (para. 31). 

(i) With Position 3 shown by the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS 

(para. 10b) to have a NON-TONIC STRONG stress this sequence 

represents 

either p.t.s.p. oo-~ when Position 4 equals a separable mono- 
syllabic prefix. 

or p.r.s.p. ~o-~ when Position 4 is not a separable mono- 
syllabic prefix. 

(1) When Position 4 is not a separable monosyllabic prefix and 

Position 3 cannot be shown by the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS 

to be strong, this sequence represents p.r.s.p. o-~~. Occasionally 

Position 4 is shown to have a NON-TONIC STRONG stress by the 


PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS (para. 10b). 
& Ua3r 42 


(c) Vowel sequence |a-—i-—i/ 4’) in which Positions 3 and 2 only are 
potentially strongly stressed (para. 31). 
This sequence must represent p.r.s.p. ~o-~. With Position 4 weak 
(para. 31), Position 3 is strong (para. 20) and Position 2 weak 
(para. 24). 

43 2 

(d) Vowel sequence /i—a-i/ 4’) in which Positions 4 and 2 only are 
potentially strongly stressed (para. 31). 
This sequence must represent p.r.s.p. o-ov. With Position 3 weak 
(para. 31), p.r.s.p. oo-v and rove are eliminated. P.r.s.p. o-ce is 


47) The symbol /a/ is here used for convenience to indicate LENIS vowel 
other than /i/. 
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likewise impossible: LENIS /i/ does not occur in Position 2 of that 
pattern. Quite often Position 2 could be shown to have a NON- 
TONIC STRONG stress by the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS (para. 
10b). 

4 3 2 

(e) Vowel sequence /i-a—<a/ 47). 

Since Position 4 is the only potential bearer of a NON-TONIC STRONG 
stress (para. 31), this sequence must represent p.r.s.p. ov, VLL 
being impossible (para. 20). 

Less 


(f) Vowel sequence /a—i-—a/ 4"). 
Since Position 3 is the only potential placing of a NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress (para. 31) and since ~-~~ is impossible (para. 20) 


this sequence must represent p.r.s. PB. Orr. 
aS 


The two remaining combinations P a-—a-i/ 47) and la 9-9-9 ry 47) 

do not and cannot occur: they would give rise to the impossible 
sequence of two WEAK stresses initially (para. 20). 

54. It will be seen from the foregoing theoretical analysis that of 

the six vowel sequences only two, (a) and (b), are ambiguous in that 


they may each have more than one interpretation. In our word-lists 
4-3-3 
vowel sequence /i—i-—1i/ has been correlated with p.r.s.p. oo~~ as for 


example in inmimitability 48) (para. 53 (a) (i)) and with p.r.s.p. ovov in 
such words as indivisibility, irvresistibtlity and individuality (para. 53 
(a) (ii)). No examples of this vowel sequence correlating with p.r.s.p. 


vovw have been found. So far as we have been able to discover in EPD, 
Artes Ts 
vowel sequence /i—i-—a/ 4’) correlates only with p.r.s.p. o--v, as 


for example in systematization (para. 53 (b) (ii)). The number of examples 
of these sequences found with each of their respective p.r.s.p. is 
extremely limited. For completeness we now give examples of the 
remaining four unambiguous vowel sequences analysed in para. 53; 


again examples are very rare. 

payers 

(c) /a9-i-i/ 4?) with p.r.s.p. -ovr: acidification, solidification. 
Biles 


(d) /i-o-i/ 4") with p.r.s.p. o-ov: inadmissability, inter-lineation. 


48) This word most often appears to be said with the variant p.r.s.p. ~O-~, 
for the interpretation of which see para. 41. 
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hana 2 
(e) /i—a-9/ 4") with p.rs.p. ov: visualization 4). 

ors 
(f) /a9-i-—9/ 4”) with p.r.s.p. -ov-v: capitalization *°). 

55. The very small number of words that present simultaneously 
LENIS vowels in Positions 4, 3 and 2 of p.r.s.p. oo~v, ~o-~ and o-o~ 
indicates that in those words where vowel quality and stress cannot 
be immediately correlated by reference to the FORTIS/LENIS dichotomy, 
most times one of these three positions is occupied by a FORTIS vowel. 
The following analysis of all the different vowel sequences associated 
with the three p.r.s.p. we have mentioned not only makes that point 
clear but at the same time puts the problem discussed in para. 53 into 
its true perspective: in the majority of cases p.r.s.p. oo-v, ~or~ and 
ovo~ can be freely determined by the correlation of FORTIS vowel with 
NON-TONIC STRONG stress and of LENIS vowel with WEAK stress. 

(a) P.r.s.p. oo-v. 36 different vowel sequences listed. 
In Positions 4, 3 and 2 
22 show FORTIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS; 
10 show LENIs /i/ plus FoRTIS plus LENIS where the initial LENIS 
/i/ is the vowel in a separable monosyllabic prefix; 
3 show FORTIS plus LENIS /i/ plus LENIS of which Position 3 LENIS 
/i/ is strong by reference to the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS: 
for example presignification (related word signify), re-crystallization 
(crystallize), co-instantaneity (instant) ; 
1 shows /i—i-—i/: cf. paras. 53 (a) (i) and 54. a 
(b) P.r.s.p. ~orr. 41 different vowel sequences listed. 
In Positions 4, 3 and 2 
36 read LENIS plus FORTIS plus LENIS; 
2 read FORTIS /ai/ plus FORTIS plus LENIS where the initial /ai/ does 
not belong to a separable monosyllabic prefix and is followed by 
another FORTIS vowel: for example identification. See para. 45; 
1 reads /a-—i-—i/ 47): cf. paras. 53(c) and 54; 
1 reads /9-i-—9a/ 4’): cf. paras. 53(f) and 54. 
The remaining vowel sequence is the anomalous / — ia —i—9a/ of 
bacteriological (para. 45). 
(c) P.r.s.p. o-ov. 101 different vowel sequences listed. 
49) EPD /ua/ taken as dissyllabic: see para. 15. 


50) EPD main pronunciation: the frequent variant pre-tonic vowel sequence 
/#—i-—9~—ai/ correlates normally with p.r.s.p. O--~: see para. 53b(ii). 
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In Position 4, 3 and 2 

50 have ForTIS plus LENIS plus FORTIS; 

30 have LENIs /i/ plus LENIs plus FORTIS. With Position 2 strong 

on account of its FoRTIS character, the NON-TONIC STRONG stress 

on LENIS /i/ in Position 4 is forced by the considerations outlined 

im para. 53 (a) (ii): e.g. tpecacuanha. Note also that LENIS /i/ in 

Position 4 is very frequently the vowel in a separable monosyllabic 

prefix. Examples: ivreproachability, misappropriation ; 

16 have FORTIS plus LENIS plus LENIS /i/ of which Position 2 

LENIS /i/ is strong by reference to the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED 

WORDS. Examples: maladministration (administer), multi-millionaire 

(million), artificiality (artificial). Only exception noted: volatilization 

but see para. 52; 

3 have /i—i-—i/: cf. paras 53(a) (ii) and 54; 

1 has /i—a-—i/ 4): cf. paras. 53(d) and 54. 

The remaining vowel sequence is the anomalous /i—a:—i-u/ of 

disarticulation (para. 52). 

4321 
Pattern o-~~ 
56. Examples: heliogravure, systematization, spiritualistic 4°), 

visualization 49), generalization, heterogeneity, 
regularization, secularization, septuagenarian 4°), 
characterization, palatalization, onomatopeta. 


57. Vowel distribution: 


Position 4. FORTIS 1: e€ # 9 
LENIS i 
Position 3. LENIS ee a 
Position 2. LENIS 3 fe) 
Position 1. FORTIS al 
LENIS Pigs oO 


58. In Epp only the 12 examples quoted have been noted in which 
p.r.s.p. o-.~ is obligatory, though this pattern is sometimes used as 
an optional variant for certain words (para. 48(a)) to which p.r.s.p. o~o~ 
is basic (para. 51). None of the twelve words begins with a separable 
monosyllabic prefix; hence only one of Positions 4 and 3 can bear a 
NON-TONIC STRONG stress (para. 24) but at the same time one of these 
two positions must have such a stress since an initial sequence of two 
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WEAK stresses is not permitted (para. 20). In all but three words, 
systematization, spiritualistic, and visualization, the NON-TONIC STRONG 
stress correlates normally with Position 4 by virtue of a FORTIS vowel. 

For systematization, spiritualistic and visualization, LENIS /i/ in Position 

4 is shown to be strong by reference to the PRINCIPLE OF RELATED 

WORDS: compare them with systematize, spiritual, and visualize 

respectively. Alternatively, for visualization /i-u—a-—ai/, this 

p.r.s.p. is forced for reasons given in paras. 31 and 53(e). The WEAK 
stress in Position 2 of all twelve words is correlated with the three 

LENIS vowels, /a/, /u/ and /o/ which for all practical purposes (para. 

19) never take a NON-TONIC STRONG Stress in pre-tonic sequences. 

59. There now arises the question of the status to be accorded 
to this p.r.s.p. In our view it is best looked upon not as a basic pattern 
but as the variant of the basic p.r.s.p. o-o~ which is compulsory when 
Position 2 exhibits a LENIS vowel incapable of carrying a NON-TONIC 
STRONG stress. Our reasons for this view are:- 

(i) P.r.s.p. o-o~ is much more common than o--v. 

(ii) The sequence of two WEAK stresses in Positions 3 and 2 is very 
rare. The only other patterns which exhibit this feature are pre- 
tonic r.s.p. vo-rr and ovo~~~. Of the former we have discovered 
only four examples (para. 64) and of the latter only one (para. 65) ; 
and, as we shall see, all the examples of these two p.r.s.p. have 
variant pronunciations which, by correlating quite normally 
with other p.r.s.p., eliminate the sequence of two WEAK stresses 
in Positions 3 and 2. The same also holds good for all the words 
given in para 56. Thus heliogravure can be pronounced /hi:ljogra-/, 
systematization | sistmotai-/, spivitualistic | spiritju-/, visualization 
/vizgwolai-/, generalization /dzenroalai-/, heterogeneity /hetrad3i-/, 
regularization /reg(j)lorai-/, secularization |sek(j)lorai-/, septua- 
genarian |septwod3i-/, characterization | keriktrai-/, palatalization 
/pelotlai-/, all correlating regularly with p.r.s.p. o-v, and ono- 
matopeia | mometo-/ correlating with p.r.s.p. o-o~. Of all these 
variant pronunciations perhaps that of the last word is the most 
significant since by its reversion to p.r.s.p. o-o~ it underlines 
the affinity between that pattern and p.r.s.p. o-v, an affinity 
already suggested by the occurrence of the latter as an optional 
variant of p.r.s.p. o-o~ (para. 51). Clearly p.r.s.p. ov, with its 
two WEAK stresses in Positions 3 and 2 is recognised as a stress 
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pattern that does not conform to our usual pre-tonic stress 
habits. 

(ili) P.r.s.p. o--v is the only pattern in which the sharp differentiation 
between /i/ and the other LENIS vowels, compulsory in all strong 
positions of all p.r.s.p., is extended to a weakly stressed position. 
Certainly the absence of /i/ from Position 2 of p.r.s.p. o-vv is no 
coincidence. 

(iv) An interpretation on these lines is also possible for post-tonic 
I.s.p. ~-~o. Our statement of the basic r.s.p. of English words is 
therefore simplified twice over. 

60. The number of words given in Epp with five pre-tonic syllables 
is very limited (13) and only one word has been noted with six pre- 
tonic syllables. Though the data they afford are meagre, all these 
words nonetheless will be seen to conform to the principles that we 


have already established in shorter pre-tonic sequences. 
54321 
61. Pattern o-o~v. Five examples have been listed. 


(a) incommensurability |i 3a —e —9—9/. LENIS /a/ correlates normally 
with WEAK stress in Positions 4, 2 and 1, ForTIS /e/ with NoN- 
TONIC STRONG Stress in Position 3. LENIS /i/ in Position 5 has a 
NON-TONIC STRONG stress since it is the vowel in a separable mono- 
syllabic prefix and since a sequence of two WEAK stresses initially 
in a word is impossible (para. 20). 

(b) unintelligibtlity |~—1i—e-i-a/, undesirability |A—i—ai—a-—a/ 51). 
These words show a simple correlation between stress and vowel 
quality. Position 5 in both words equals a separable monosyllabic 
prefix. 

(c) internationalization /i — 3 — @—9-ai/. WEAK stress shows a normal 
correlation with LENIS /9/ in Position 4 and 2 and with ForRTIS /ai/ 
in Position 1 (para. 45). Position 3 is strong by its FORTIS vowel and 
Position 5 LENIS /i/, with Position 4 shown to be weak, must also 
be strong (para. 20). Furthermore Positions 5 and 4 constitute a 
separable dissyllabic prefix in which Position 5, and not 4, is 
marked as strong by the ranking of LENIS vowels (para. 31). 

(d) individualistic /i-i—i—u-—a/ 49). Positions 2 and 1 are weak by 
vowel quality. LENIS /i/ in Position 3 is strong by reference to the 


51) Note that /ai/ in this word has a NON-TONIC STRONG Stress and is followed 
by a LENIS vowel: see para. 45. 
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PRINCIPLE OF RELATED WORDS (compare the tonic syllable in 

individual) and the weakness of Position 4 LENIS /i/ (para. 24) and 

the strength of Position 5 LENIS /i/ (para. 20) are thereby forced. 
P.r.s.p. o-ovr in words (a) and (b) is readily analysed as a sequence 
of o (equals separable monosyllabic prefix) plus ~o-~ and in word (c) 
as a sequence of ov (equals separable dissyllabic prefix: see para. 50) 
plus o-v. Thus for the one word individualistic only can o~o~~ not be 
shown to be a composite pattern. Now though Epp does not give it, 
this word often has a variant pre-tonic pronunciation /individzwe-/ 
with vowel sequence /i—i-—i-—o/ and p.r.s.p. o-ov. The suggestion is 
that we could simplify our statement of p.r.s.p. by adopting this 
variant pronunciation: o~o~~ could then be considered always to 
be a composite pattern. It seems possible however that EPD may not 
include all words for which o-o-~ appears to be the requisite p.r-s.p., 
and some of such words may not be susceptible of an alternative 
interpretation on the lines of that suggested for individualistic. In 
these circumstances and especially in view of the remarks on indivi- 
dualization that are to follow (para. 65), we prefer to retain o-o~~ as a 
basic p.r.s.p., appropriate for words of the type individualistic but not, 


of course, for the remaining words quoted above. 
54321 


62. Pattern o--o~. The only example of this p.r.s.p. listed from 
EPD is intercommunication /i-3—a—u:—i/. The NON-TONIC STRONG 
stress in Position 2 correlates normally with ForTIs /u:/. Since two 
WEAK stresses initially in a word are not possible (para. 20) and since 
Positions 4 and 3 both have LENIs /a/ which is always weakly stressed 
in pre-tonic sequences, LENIS /i/ in Position 5 is marked with a NON- 
TONIC STRONG Stress (para. 31). It is furthermore the first vowel in a 
separable dissyllabic prefix for which o~ is the normal p.r.s.p. (para. 
50). Thus o~~ov~ is here to be regarded as a composite pattern made 


up of basic p.r.s.p. ov and vor. 
54321 
63. Patternoo-o~. Three examples have been noted in EPD: 


wrreconcilability /1-e — a —ai-—a/, incomprehensibility |i» -—i-e-—a/, 
incontrovertibility |i -2»—a-9a:—9/. In all three words the NON-TONIC 
STRONG Stress in Positions 4 and 2 corresponds to a FORTIS vowel and 
the WEAK stress in Positions 3 and | to a LENIS vowel. LENIS /i/ occurs 
in Position 5 as the vowel in a separable monosyllabic prefix. Its NON- 
TONIC STRONG stress is therefore quite usual (para. 24) and oovov is 
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best regarded as a composite p.r.s.p., o (equals separable monosyllabic 
prefix) plus o-o~. As frequently happens with separable monosyllabic 
prefixes, especially those in /i/ (see para. 41, for example) the stress 
on Position 5 may be weakened as also may that on Position 2. The 
resulting patterns ~o-~~, ~ovo~ and oo.vv are to be interpreted as 
composite, with ~ and o-~~ optional variants respectively of basic 


p.T.s.p. o and ovor, 
54321 
64. Pattern ~o~~~. Four examples have been listed. 


(a) materialization |a -ia —i—a-—ai/, (b) americanization /a —e —i- 
—a-ai/, (c) anathematization |/a-2#-—i-—a-—ai/, (d) industrialization 
/i—a-—1i-—oa-—ai/ 52). All four words show a FORTIS vowel in strong 
Position 4; Position 3, LENIS /i/ in all cases, and Position 2, LENIS 
/9/ in all cases, have a normal correlation between vowel quality and 
WEAK stress; for FORTIS /ai/ occurring with WEAK stress in Position 1 
see para. 45; in Position 5 LENIS /a/ in words (a), (b) and (c) correlates 
normally with WEAK stress, as does LENIS /i/ in word (d) since it is not 
the vowel in a separable monosyllabic prefix. Reference has already 
been made (para. 59) to the rare feature, presented by this p.r.s.p., of 
two successive WEAK stresses in Positions 3 and 2. P.r.s.p. o-~~ also 
exhibits this sequence and in that case we are able to interpret o--~ 
as a compulsory variant of o-o~ when Position 2 has a LENIS vowel 
which pretonically can never bear a NON-TONIC STRONG stress. The 
interpretation of p.r.s.p. ~o--v.as a compulsory variant of ~ovow in 
similar circumstances might be possible if examples of the latter 
pattern could be found; we have ourselves listed no examples in which 
~ovo~ occurs except as a variant itself of p.r.s.p. ooo (para. 63). At 
the same time we should note the modern tendency to pronounce the 
above four words in a way such that a more common and more regular 
p.r.s.p. results. Thus materialization /matiorjelai-/, americanization 
/ameriknai-/, anathematization /ane@matai-/, industrialization 
/indastrjalai-/, all with p.r.s.p. ~o-~ and normal correlations between 


stress and vowel quality. 
654321 
65. Pattern ovo~~~. The only example we have discovered is 


individualization /i—i-—i—u-—a-ai/ 53), LENIS /i/ in Position 4 is 
52) Epp /ia/ in this word and the second occurrence of /ia/ in EPD materiali- 


zation taken as dissyllabic: see para. 15. 
53) Epp /ua/ taken to be dissyllabic: see para. 15. 
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marked as strong by reference to the PRINCIPLE of RELATED WORDS 
(compare the tonic syllable of individual), and since ~~ does not occur 
initially in words (para. 20), LENIS /i/ in Position 6 is also strongly 
stressed. The correlations between WEAK stress and vowel quality are 
normal in Positions 5, 3, 2 and 1. Again we note the unusual sequence 
of two WEAK stresses in Positions 3 and 2 and again such a sequence 
is avoided if we follow the modern tendency to pronounce this word 
/individ3zwolai-/ with p.r.s.p. o-o-v. This we propose to do since we 
are convinced that the number of words, said with o~o~~~ but not 
given in EPD, is very small and it may well be that all such words, 
like indtvidualization, can be pronounced so that p.r.s.p. o-o-~ and 
not o-o-.~ results. We therefore do not consider the latter to be a 
basic p.r.s.p. of English words. 

66. We have analysed all the p.r.s.p. of English words having 
polysyllabic pre-tonic sequences and are now in a position to assess 
the stress values in monosyllabic pre-tonic sequences (para. 10c). 

(a) It has already been stated (para. 24) that monosyllabic pre-tonic 
sequences when equal to a separable prefix, as for example in re-marry, 
inglorious, are to be considered to have basic p.r.s.p. 0. When however 
little importance is attached to the meaning of the prefix, this NON- 
TONIC STRONG stress is very often weakened, no matter what the 
character, FORTIS or LENIS, of the vowel in the prefix. Such weakening 
is of course in accordance with the tendency, noted many times in the 
above analysis, to avoid whenever possible a sequence of two strong 
stresses, in this case a sequence of NON-TONIC STRONG stress and TONIC 
STRONG stress. But words of the type with which we are here concerned 
must have a NON-TONIC STRONG stress on the prefix if the latter’s 
meaning is given any prominence; we must therefore look upon 
p.r.s.p. ~ in ve-marry and the like as a variant, and not a basic, p.r.s.p. 
COMPOUND words such as arm-chair, outsider, king-pin, the first element 
of which constitutes a monosyllabic pre-tonic sequence, behave in the 
same way: they have basic p.r.s.p. o with the possibility of ~ as a 
variant, irrespective of the vowel quality, FORTIS or LENIS /i/ or /u/, in 
the pre-tonic syllable. This NON-TONIC STRONG stress on the first 
element of such COMPOUNDS words is of course normal in that it 
represents the carry over of the TONIC STRONG stress from, for example, 
the SIMPLE words arm, out, king (see para. 10b and footnote 18). 

(b) It remains for us to consider those words in which the mono- 
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syllabic pre-tonic sequence does not equal a separable prefix or a 
complete word. Our analysis of p.r.s.p. appropriate to polysyllabic 
pre-tonic sequences has conclusively shown that Position 1 in such 
sequences always has WEAK stress whatever the vowel quality, LENIS 
or FORTIS, there occurring. From this we infer that words with a mono- 
syllabic pre-tonic sequence not equal to a separable prefix or complete 
word have basic p.r.s.p. ~ whether the vowel is LENIS as in adjudicate 
or FORTIS as in bacteria, participate, sulphuric. With the establishment 
of p.r.s.p. ~ for such pre-tonic sequences, p.r.s.p. o~ found in words 
beginning with a separable monosyllabic prefix, such as immortality, 
and disappearance can be analysed as a sequence of basic p.r.s.p. 0 
and ~. Likewise p.r.s.p. o-~, when occurring in a word like inter- 
collegiate (para. 31) is best taken as a sequence of basic p.r.s.p. ov 
(equals separable dissyllabic prefix: para. 50) and basic p.r.s.p. v. 


(to be concluded) 


University of London, G. F. ARNOLD 
University College. 


SOME MUTILATED ROOTS IN ETHIOPIC 


In reviewing 1) Marcel Cohen’s Essai comparatif sur le vocabulaire et 
la phonétique du chamito-sémitique?) I pointed out the difficulties 
that confronted the author in his various comparisons. One of the 
ditficulties derives from the fact that some of the languages of the 
Hamito-Semitic group, as in the case of Berber and Cushitic, have 
no traceable history. Because of this lack of history there are missing 
links in the development of certain sounds in the root composition, and 
as a result of it, we are unable to find an adequate identification of 
various roots. The cited examples of Gurage wn “‘stone’’ and of sut 
“eight” (1b.) going back to Semitic )bm and smmn respectively were a 
case in point. The identification of these roots was made plausible 
because we were able to trace the development of the labials, laryngeals 
and dentals in South Ethiopic. 

Turning to the domain of Ethiopic we find therein roots in the 
various languages that at first investigation can hardly be considered 
as going back to the same origin. This is particularly the case in 
comparing the roots of any North Ethiopic language with certain 
Gurage dialects, especially of the Western group. Without adequate 
knowledge of the phonetic development in these languages, it would 
seem a tour de force to derive alike sounding Ennemor roots e )é from 
‘sw “‘close’’, from ‘d ‘‘tree’’ and from /qy “‘crunch’’. Fortunately in the 
case of the various Ethiopic languages and dialects we have sufficient 
knowledge of the development of the labials, liquids, dentals and 
other phonemes to enable us to establish the sound basis for our 
comparisons. The purpose of this study is to prove that an adequate 
knowledge of the missing links within a linguistic group enables us to 
compare roots that at first sight seem impossible to trace back to the 
same origin. The reader will find here an etymological investigation 


1) The languages are abbreviated as follows: A. = Aymellel, Amh. = Am- 
haric, Arg. = Argobba, C. = Chaha, E. = Eza, Ed. = Endegefi, En. = Enne- 
mor, G. = Geez, Gaf. = Gafat, Go. = Gogot, Gt. = Gyeto, Gur. = Gurage, 
M. = Muher, Ms. = Masqan, S. = Selti, Te. = Tigre, Tna. = Tigrinya, W. = 
Wolane, Z. = Zway. 

2) Language 25 (1949) 316. 
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of thirty-two roots preceded by an analysis of the various phonetic 
developments justifying the proposed etymologies. For the benefit of 
the reader I should like to mention briefly that the Ethiopic languages 
of the North are those of Geez (no longer spoken), Tigre, and Tigrinya, 
whereas the South Ethiopic group includes Amharic, the national 
language, Harari, Gafat and Gurage. Within Gurage there are three 
groups; 1) Eastern Gurage including Selti, Wolane, Ulbarag, Inneqor 
and Zway; 2) Western Gurage including Chaha, Eza, Ennemor, 
Endegen, Gyeto, Muher, Masqan and Gogot; 3) Northern Gurage 
with Aymellel as its only representative. The greatest phonetic changes 
occur in Ennemor and Endegen 3). 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE PHONETIC DEVELOPMENTS 


1. Labials 

1.1. Alternance m:b. The labial m alternates occasionally with 0. 
Examples: zdndbd-m (C.) “rain”, zénndbd-m (M.G.A.), zdléma (S.W.), 
zdndma *) (Gt.); g’dttdmd-m (M.) “‘sell on credit’’, g’atabd-m (C.); 
matdb (En.) “thread on the neck’’, matdém (M.); abd-m (Ms.G.A.) 
“give’, amd (Ed.), amd (Gt.); mdraga (C.En.) ‘clavicle’, mdarragga 
(M.), mannagga (E.), baranga (Gt.), bdérranga (Ms.) ; Sabd-m (C.E.Ms.Go.) 
“drag’’, Sama (En. Ed. Gt.) ; dam (Gur.) “blood’’, dam (Gt.). 

1.2. Alternance m:w:zero. The labial m occasionally becomes w and 
zevo. Examples: amdndgd (Gt.) “‘escape’’, but awdndgd (Ed.); gum 
(Ed.) ‘fog’, but gawd (En. Gt.); démam (Gur.) “master’’, dam and 
daw (Ed.); a(g)géma (Gur.) “to cup”, but akkdwd (Ed.); ddém (Gur.) 
“blood’’, but daw (Ed.); nund (C.En.) “expensive”, from *numd, but 
nud (Gt.), nid (Ed.); nak’émda-m (C.) “ride”, nak’dmda (Gt.), nak’ aba 
(En.), nékkdwa (Ed.), from the root /g’m “‘bridle”’ »). 

1.3. Alternance b:b:w:zero. The labial b passing through the spirant } 
becomes occasionally w and zevo. Examples: nab (C.E.M.Ms.) “bee’’, 
but nab (En.), naw (Ed.); tub (Ms.S.W.Z.) “breast”, but faw (E.), tu 
(C.En.Ed.Gt.); gab (C.E.Gt.) “butter’’, but ’aw 6) (Ed.); gulbdt (Ms. 


8) The Gurage, Harari and Argobba vocabularies come from material in 
my own files. 

4) The sound m is pronounced with half closed lips; it sounds like 6 or m. 

5) It is tempting to connect this root with Semitic vkb “ride’’, but the deri- 
vation from /g’m is preferable. 

6) For gq :), see § 4.1.1. 
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Go.A.) “knee”, but gundt (Ed.); tébba-m (E.M.) “be cruel’’, but tawa 
(C.M.A.) “cruel”; abvd (Go.) ‘dew’, but awa (C.E.En.M.); gabdéya 
(Gur.) “market”, but geyd (Ed.); anndabat (E.) “tongue”, but andbdd 
(En.), andd (Ed.); dbabut (Go.A.) “round-worm”’, but dwawt (Ed.), 
awawat (E.), abawt (M.). 


2. Dentals and Sibilants 

2.1. The Geez d is represented in Te. Tna. as s. Examples: daéhay 
(G.) “‘sun’”’, sdéhay (Tna.); démddd (G.) “put the yoke’, sémdda (Tna.), 
sdmda (Te.); darafa (G.) ‘“‘slander, revile’”’, sévdfa (Tna.); dabata (G.) 
“seize”, sdbta (Te.) ; dégam (G.) “‘left’’, ségam (Tna.). 

2.2. Semitic and North Ethiopic s becomes ¢ in the South Ethiopic 
languages 7). Examples: q¥dsal (G.) “leaf”, qvdsli (Tna.), but gatal 
(Amh.Ms.Go.A.), gatal (Arg.), quttt (Har.), gatdy (Z.); q’asadrd (Tna.) 
“count”, but g”dttdrd (Amh.), q¥ditdra (Arg.), gottdrd-m (A.Go.), 
g’ittéva (Gaf.); rdgdsd (G.Tna.) “kick’’, but rdéggatd (Amh.), radggdata 
(Arg.), rdgdta (H.), réggdtd-m (Go.A.). ; 


3. Velars 

3.1. The velar k passing through the spirant & can also become h. 
Thus, fdradkaé (S.W.) “be able’, fadrrdkd-m (M.), fdrrahd-m (Go.), 
farradhéd (Ms.); kumdttatd-m (Go.A.) “‘be acid’, kimdttadtd-m (M.), 
humaittata (Ms.), humatatd (W.Z.) ; makard@ (En. Gt.) “advise”, makdra-m 
(C.), mahdrd (Z.); karrdé (Go.A.) “‘arm’’, karrd (M.), kannd, hanna (Ms.), 
hart (W.); kana (Go.A.) “bark of tree’, kana (M.), hana (Ms.), hand 
(Ed.). 


4. Emphatics 

4.1. Alternance between the emphatics and the glottal stop. : 

4.1.1. Ethiopic ¢ is occasionally represented as ) in the various 
Gurage dialects, but mainly in En. Ed. and Gogot 8). Thus, gaépa-m 
(C.) “anoint”, gabba-m (E.), but dpa (En.); lag (M.) “big’’, but Ja) 
(Go.) ; famdaga (S.) “brew’’, but tammd )d-m (Go.) ; gab (Gur.) ‘butter’, 
but ab (En.), ’aw (Ed.) ; gardgdra-m (C.) “confuse’’, but ) ara ard (Ed.) ; 
tandqa-m (C.) “be dry’, dérréqgaé (Amh.), but tarrd \d-m (Go.); alléga 


?) The affricate s is used in North Amharic and in Gafat. 
8) For a possible Cushitic influence, see Language 28 (1952) 68. 
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(Ms.), ‘‘be ended’, but alld d-m (Go.), anda (En.); faga-m (C.) 
“erase’’, but fad (En.Ed.) ; tandgd (C.) “be frightened’’, but tannd a- 
(M.), dannd )d- (En.Ed.). 

4.1.2. Ethiopic ¢ is occasionally represented as ’ in Ennemor and 
Endegen °). Thus /dffa-m (M.) “applaud”, tifdtdfa (S.), tafdttafa 
(Amh.), but )affa (Ed.); mdtdrd- (C.Gt.) “castrate’’, mattdrd-m (M.), 
but md ard (En.); tara (Gur.) ‘“‘civet-cat’’, but dnd an (Ed.); matta 
(Amh.) “come’’, mdtd (W.), but maa (En.Ed.); tefar (Gur.) “claw”, 
but  amfar (En.), afar (Ed.); wata (Gur.) “climb”, but waa (Ed.) ; 
attdmd-m (E.) “‘coax’’, etémd-m (C.), but e ema (En.). 

4.1.3. The glottalized ¢ occasionally alternates with ) in Ennemor 
and Endegen 1°). Thus, éan (C.E.) ‘“‘woman in childbed’’, éa% (Gt.M.Ms.), 
but wu (En.Ed.) ; éaza (C.E.Gt.M.Ms.) “medicament’’, but )uzdé (Ed.), 
wuza (En.); fa¢(¢)a (Gur.) “grind’’, but fea (En.Ed.) ; amfata (C.E.En.) 
“nasal mucus’, nafface (W.), but Jamfe a (Ed.); ceéad (Gt.) “spread 
grass or hide’’, cayaéd-m (C.), but ea (Ed.). 

4.2. Alternance between the emphatics and the non-emphatics. 

4.2.1. The emphatic g can alternate with the non-emphatic k 14), 
Examples: ganda (En.) “‘clever’’, but kdnd (C.); qand (Go.A.) “day’’, 
garda (En.), but kdénd (M.Ms.), kdrd (C.E.Gt.) ; wangq’d (Gt.Go.) ‘““monkey’’, 
but wank’d (C.E.M.); grdnta (E.) “carry on the arm’’, gdndita (Ed.), 
ganatta (A.), but krdtta-m (E.), kandtta- (M.Ms.); gurd (M.Go.A.) 
“crow”, but kurd (E.En.Ms.), kYurd (C.). 

4.2.2. The emphatic ¢ can alternate with the non-emphatic ¢ 1%). 
Examples: faffa-m (M.) “applaud’”’, tfdtafd (S.W.), tdfattafad (Ambh.), 
but tdfa-m (C.), taffa-m (E.), tdéfa (Gt.); safta (E.En.Gt.) “brigand”’, 
but safta (Ed.M.Ms. Amh.); sdrrdtd-m (M.) “cauterize’”’, but santa 
(C.E.En.Gt.); wattérd (Amh.Ed.A.) “distend’”’, but watdrd-m (C.), 
wittdrd-m (E.M.Go.), wettdérd (Ms.); tama (Amh.) “have flavor’, but 
tamda- (C.E.Gt.M.Ms.). 


5. Liquids 
5.1. Alternance of liquids. 


9) See note 8. 

10) See note 8. 

11) See Language 28 (1952) 67. 
12) See note 11. 
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5.1.1. The liquids J, n, 7 are treated in the same way in nearly all 
the Western Gurage languages. 

5.1.2. The liquid / is very rare in Western Gurage. Chaha will be 
taken as an example. Any original *n, *7, */ at the beginning of the 
word appears as »: nab “‘bee’’, Amh. nab; ndéd “white’’, Amh. na; 
naka-m “‘send’”’, Amh. lakd; naéma-m “germinate”’, Amh. laémma; 
naga-m “‘be far’, Amh. raqd; notd-m “‘run’’, Amh. rota. 

5.1.3. Any *7, *n, *1 appears as 7 1) in intervocalic position, 2) 
between a consonant and a vowel, 3) or in final position after a vowel. 
Examples: 1) dvam ‘cow’, Amh. lam; urdtdnd ‘truthful’, Amh. 
unatanna; drotéd-m “run”, Amh. rota; daépdrd “‘add’’, root dbl; 2) 
atragatd-m ‘‘cause to kick’’, root rgt; arga “‘bed’’, Amh. alga; ars 
“small’’, root ns; bug’ra ““mule’’, Amh. baglo; tafrdqadqa-m “‘be proud”’ ; 
3) amar “‘stone’’, from aman, aban; dsar “‘root’’, Amh. sar; gar “‘some- 
thing’’, Amh. gal “‘word, thing”’. 

The liquid between a vowel and the dental ¢ seems to be n: yantdr 
“may it be melted’’, root ntr. 

5.1.4. A geminated *rr, *nn, *ll becomes n: bdna-m “‘eat’’, Amh. 
balla; anadbad-m “‘to milk’, Amh. alldbd@; andsd “‘be less’, Amh. anndsa; 
édnd-m “‘come’’, Eza ¢dnnd-m; andtd-m “‘slaughter’’, Muher arrdatd; 
fanddd-m “‘judge’’, Amh. fdrrddd. 

5.1.5. Endegen shows a different treatment for the liquids. A few 
examples show a final » where the other languages have r: dwan 
“donkey’”’ (see § 20), dwan ‘“‘stone”’ (§ 25), ’awan “‘louse’’ (§ 19). A medial 
m stands for a non-geminated 7 in Ed. hanaw “‘year’’ for karam (§ 41). 

In general the treatment of the liquids in Gurage requires supple- 
mentary information. 

5.2. Loss of liquids. 

5.2.1. The liquids 7, », / can occasionally be lost. Thus 7, in kuntaf 
(Gur.) “beard and whiskers’, but kucaf (Ed.); kanfdr (Gur.) ‘lip’, 
but kdfdy (Ed.); qvdnéd (C.En.Ed.Gt.) “frog’’, qvdldtd (M.), golaéda 
(Go.A.), but gata (E.), gvded (Ms.). 

5.2.2. The liquid J disappeared in bet (C.E.En.) ‘‘cunning’’, but 
balt (M.), balt (Ed.Ms.Go.A.S.W.). 

5.2.3. The liquid 7 disappears before a dental or sibilant in dds 
(En.Ed.) “dance’”’, but ddvas (M.Ms.A.), dérs (S.); fut and furt (Ed.) 
“blind”, but furt (Gur.); azgat (Ed.Gt.) “belt”, but azgart (C.En.), 
azgard (E.); bdézaz (Ed.) “‘dream’’, but barzaz (Gur.). 
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5.3. Insertion of n. The dental is inserted in several roots 13), 
Thus, @g (C.E.En.Ed.Gt.M.Ms.Go.) “‘hand’’, but ang (S.W.), angi (Z.) ; 
azan (S.W.Z.) “ear’’, but anzan (M.Ms.Go.A.), anzer (C.E.En.Gt.); 
azid- (E.M.Ms.Go.A.) “‘see’’, but ane (S.W.); a88d (Amh.) “rub”, but 
anse (W.), an&i (Z.), onSe (S.); kedd (G.) ‘stamp’, hedé (Amh. ‘“‘go’’), 
but henda- (C.En.), kenda (Gt.); aq (M.W.) “‘sure’’, hag (S.), but ang 
(C.En.Ed.) ; matab (Amh. En.) “‘thread of neck’, but mantdab (C.). 


6. Laryngeals 

6.1. In most of the South Ethiopic languages the laryngeals and the 
velar x become zero and are merely vowel carriers 14), Thus, for in- 
stance, Amh. assdrd “‘tie’’, root sv; azzdnd ‘“‘be sad’’, root hzn; arragd 
“ascend’’, root ‘vg; addara ‘‘spend the night’’, root xdr. In medial and 
final positions the laryngeals and the velar x become zevo and, as a 
result of it, the original triliterals become biliterals in South Ethiopic. 
Thus, Amh. védda “‘help’’, root rd); barra ‘‘be bright’’, root brh; falla 
“poil’”’, root flh; bézza “be numerous’, root bzx. In Chaha: sdéma-m 
“hear’’, root sm‘; tafd-m “‘write’’, root shf; nakd-m “‘send’’, root 1k; 
naga-m “‘surpass’’, root lhq. 


7. Palatalization. 

7.1. In the verbal forms of South Ethiopic, the dentals and sibilants 
followed by the vowels -, -e are palatalized; thus, d, ¢, ¢, s, z, n, and / 
become ¢, ¢, ¢, §, 2, %, and y 15). Examples for the Amharic active 
participle */dgami with the last radical dental or sibilant: wdlag “‘he 
who engenders’, from *wdladi, root wld; kdfaté ‘he who opens’’, root 
kft; galaé “‘he who discovers’, root git; wdaras “he who inherits’’, root 
wrs; gdvaz “he who cuts’, root grz; addav “hunter’’, from addanda; 
kafay “he who pays’’, root fl. 

7.2. Likewise in the verbs with an original last radical y, the dentals, 
sibilants and velars preceding the y are palatalized. Thus, C. bak’ad-m 
“cry”, root bky; masd-m “become evening”’, root msy; na¢a-m “pluck 

-out’’, root nsy, nty; S. sdée ‘““drink’’, root sty. 
7.3. Occasionally 7 is palatalized so that -rdyd becomes -yd. The 


13) For Amharic examples, see Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, p. 98ff. 

14) For more details, see JAOS 71 (1951) 213-15. 

15) See also E. Ullendorff, The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. A Comparative 
Phonology, p. 129f. 
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examples are taken from Gafat 16). Thus, g@yd “abandon”, Tna. 
gardya; fayd ‘fear’, from *faérdyd, going back to frh. 

7.4. The prepalatal 7 occasionally represents an original. Examples: 
lana (M.) “different”, layyu (M.A.), layu (S.); garit (Z.) “dog”, gaya 
(Gur.); tdkvatid (En.Gt.) “hire’’, takraind-m (M.Go.), tdkrani (Z.), 
tdkrayyaé (Ed.Go.), takrayyd-m (A.), tdkraye (S.W.); af’aid (En.Gt.) 
“take a rest”, afdsnid-m (M.), afoye (S.W.), afuyt (Z.); anbarband (E.) 
“butterfly”, ambarbdya (C.). 


8. Votcing and Devoticing 

8.1. In Ennemor a final ¢ is often voiced into d: 1") andabdat (C.) 
“tongue”, andbdd (En.); bunydat (C.) “pigeon”, bunydd (En.); barat 
(C.) “iron’’, bardd (En.); eat (C.) ‘sun’, a¥dd (En.). 

8.2. Devoicing of final consonants. A final voiced can occasionally 
become voiceless. Thus, a¢ (Western Gurage) “‘one’’, ad (S.W.), from and 
(Amh.); nagas (C.E.En.) ‘“moth’’, but nagaz (A.S.W.), ndégaz (Amh.Z.) ; 
gus (En.Ed.) “old’’, from *guz, gurz (C.E.Gt.M.Ms.). 


9. Contraction of Syllables 

9.1. In Muher and Gogot the syllable -d/d- in the triliteral verb 
becomes -ed. Thus ddbbed-m (M.Go.) ‘“‘add’’, from *ddabbdla; mdadssed-m 
“be like’, from mdssdlad; qdtted-m ‘‘follow’’, from qdattdld. In Gogot 
-alé becomes -ea; thus, td-sea-m “‘ask’’, from *tdsald-m; kea-m “‘know’’, 
from *kald-. 

9.2. The syllable -a/ can be contracted into -2 in Muher. Thus, 
bdgal (Gur.) “hundred’’, but bdqi (M.) ; bagal (Gur.) “germinated grain’, 
but bagi (M.); magal, magar (Gur.) ““pus’’, but magi (M.). 

9.3. The syllable -dl, -al can be contracted into e in Muher. Thus 
kasdl, kdsdy (Gur.) “charcoal’’, but kdse (M.); falal (A.) “shade’’, 
taray (C.E.Ed.Gt.), but tale (M.); gal, gar (Gur.) ‘‘word, something’’, 
but as-ge (M.) ‘something’. 

9.4. The syllable -dyd-, -dyi- can be contracted into -e, -7 or the 
other way around, that is, -e, -7 can become -dyd, -dyi. Thus, dgi 
(C.E.) “‘all right’’, dge (M.), but dgdya (En.), dgiya (Gt.); fem (C.M.) 
“ashes’’, fim (S.), but fdvdm (Ed.), fayam (S.); weg (En.) ‘‘dance’’, but 
waydg (E.), waydg (Gt.); wmbe (Ms.) ‘flood’, but umbwdya (En. Gt.), 
umbayd (Ed.). 

16) See W. Leslau, Etude descriptive et comparative du gafat, p. 19. 

17) See Word 5 (1949) 274-5. 
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10. Prothetic a 

10.1. Prothetic d appears before 7, and occasionally before §. Thus, 
drag’e (C.) “far’’, from the root rq, rhq; drotd-m (C.) “run’’, root ret, 
ros; arkab (C.) “‘stirrup’, drkab (M.), from Ar. rikdb; dreba (M.) “waist, 
hip” 18), but naba (C.E.En.Gt.), laba (M.G.A.); dob (M.Ms.Go.A.) 
“Wednesday”’, but rob (Amh.); drddda-m (M.Go.) “help”, but radda 
(Ms.Amh.). 

10.2. Before §: aSoh and Soh (Amh.) ‘“‘thorn’’. 


II. INVESTIGATION OF THE ROOTS 


ll. “Boy”, En.Ed. dé, root wid. 

ae < rt < dir(a)& < *rag < lag < wild. 

The form dé is in connection with dvé showing the loss of 7 (§ 5.2.1). 

For dré, cp. C.Go. aré. In this form the final -¢ represents the un- 
voicing of the palatal -% of drag (§ 8.2). 

For drag, cp. E.Ms. drag the initial d of which is a prothetic vowel 
(§ 10.1). The form comes from *vag with 7 representing / of lag in 
intervocalic position (§ 5.1.3). 

For Jag, cp. S.W.Amh. lag, coming from */ladi, *walud1, with loss of 
the initial w and the palatalization of the final d into ¢ (§ 9.1). 

For wid, cp. G. wdld, Tna. walud “child’’, Te. walad ‘children’ ; 
Semitic: Arabic wald. 

Variant forms 19). The initial / is prepalatalized in M. yag. The 
initial / is lost in Go. ag. In the vocative, C. and En. have the form 
ard ‘“‘oh boy!” the final a of which probably comes by analogy with 
the final a@ of gard “oh girl!’ coming gardd “‘girl’’. 

12. “‘Close’’, En.Ed. ed, root ‘sw. 

ed < acd < atdyd, atawa < ‘sw. 

The form ea in connection with *ecd, aéd, shows the glottal stop ? 
representing ¢ (§ 4.1.3). 

For até, cp. Gt. atd, C. aédé-m, Ms. atéd, E.M.Go.A. acéa-m, Gaf. 
acta. The final ¢is a palatalized form of ¢ of atdwa, ataya (§ oe 2). 

The root *atiiyd i is preserved in S.W. onte, with augmented x (§ 5.3). 


18) For 7 between vowels see § 5.1.3. 
19) In the “variant forms’ are included forms that are not in direct line 


of derivation. 
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The origin of atdwd, atéyd is ‘sw, with ‘ becoming zero (§ 6.1) and ¢s of 
Proto-Ethiopic represented as ¢ in South Ethiopic (§ 2.2). 
For ‘sw, see G. ‘asdwa; in Tigre the form is hasdwd with h. 


13. ‘‘Tree’’, En. eda, root ‘d. 

ead < *etd, ata < dtd < d. 

The form e a is in connection with *e¢éd, déd, with ) representing the 
glottalized ¢ (§ 4.1.3). 

For a¢éa, cp. C.Gt. aéd, E.M.Ms.Go. aééa, Te. ‘aéé-at. In these forms 
€ represents a palatalized ¢ (§ 7.1). 

The form with ¢ occurs in Z. antet, with inserted m (§ 5.3) and final 
-t. The glottalized ¢ of Gurage can represent d of Geez (§ 2) and the 
original root is ‘d, the ‘ of which became zero in Gurage (§ 6.1). 

For ‘d, cp. G. ‘ad, Hebrew ‘es. 

Variants. An inserted  (§ 5.3) occurs in S. inée, W. ance, Amh. 
ancéat, Tna. ‘ansdyti (with s representing 4, § 2.2) ; for Z. antet, see above. 

A prefixed y occurs in Ed. yd )@ coming closely to the En. form. ea. 


14. “Crunch’’, En. eda, root hqy. 

ea < *eqd, *agd, aq’a < *haqdyad < haqadwa. 

The form ed is in connection with *egd@, *agd, with ’ representing 
the glottalized q (§ 4.1.1). 

For *agd, aq’ad, cp. C. ag’d-m, E.M. agq’d-m, Gt. aq’é (with a pala- 
talized q’) coming from *haqgdwd > haqdyd. The laryngeal h of the 
original root became zero (§ 6.1) and the final y of hgy (coming from 
hqw) caused the palatalization of g into q’ (§ 7.2). 

For hay, cp. G. haqdyd, Tna. hagayda. 

Variants. Aymellel has aééd-m, with ¢ representing the palatalization 
of g (§ 7.2). 


for. Alter En fs, root hg: 

i%< "gi < hg. 

The En. form 7% “after” (with nasalized 7) represents hg with the 
initial # becoming zero (§ 6.1) and qg represented as glottal stop ? 
(§ 4.1.1) 2°). 

For hq, cp. G. hag’ “hip’’. 


20) Fore more details, see Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 15 (1956) 241-42. 


eu, 


Variants. C.E.Gt.M.Ms. and Go. have ang a ‘‘after’’, with inserted x 
(§ 5.3). The final ¢ is palatalized into €in Z. ance. 


16. “Furuncle’’, Ed. dwda), root Abt ‘swell’. 
awa < aba) < abit < hbt. 
The Ed. form dwa) in connection with dba) shows a weakening of 6 


into w (§ 1.2). 

For abd, cp. En. abd) coming from dbdt, with ¢ represented as ? 
(§ 4.1.2). 

For dbdt, cp. C.E.Gt.M.Ms. dbdt, Amh. abat, for hbt with h becoming 
zero (§ 6.1). 


For hbt, cp. G.Tna. habatd, Te. habta. 


17. ““Bone’’, Ed. a awa, root ‘sm. 

auwad <a’am < atam < *asam < ‘sm. 

The form a wd (with nasalized %) is in connection with a am, with 
m weakened into w (§ 1.2). 

For a)am, cp. En. a)am, with the glottal stop ) representing ¢ of 
atam (§ 4.1.2). 

The form atam occurs in all the other Gurage languages and is 
derived from *asam, ‘sm, with ‘ becoming zero (§ 6.1) and Proto- 
Ethiopic s$ represented by ¢ in Gurage (§ 2.2). 

For ‘sm, cp. G.Te. ‘asam, Tna. ‘asm, Hebrew ‘esem. 

Variants. Amharic has the form atant for *atamt, with mt becoming nt. 
Endegen has also the form ha )t#iwd, with initial h. 


1S: “Wash”, Ed. a Vaiwa, root hdb. 

a iwi <a aba < atéba < *asdbaé < hdb. 

The form a dwa goes back to a dba with b weakened into w (§ 1.3). 

For a abd, cp. En. a abd; it goes back to atdbd with ¢ represented by 
 (§ 4.1.2). 

For atabd, cp. C. adtdbdé-m, M.G. attabd-m, S. atdébd, Ms. Amh. attaba, 
_E.A. t-attdbdé-m. The Gurage ¢ represents a North Ethiopic d, s (§ 2) 
and the root of *asdbd goes back to hsb, hdb with h becoming zero 


(§ 6.1). 


For hdb, hsb, cp. G. hadaba, Te. hasba, Tna. hasaba. 
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. “Louse”, Ed. ’awan, root qm. 

ewan < aman < amar < gamar < gamal. 

The form )awan (with nasalized 2) is in connection with ’aman, with 
m weakened into w (§ 1.2). 

The form ’sman is another variant in Endegen. It is in connection 
with /amar, with 7 to be identified with m (§ 5.1.3). 

For )amar, cp. En. amar, coming from gamar, with q represented as 
glottal stop ? (§ 4.1.1). 

For gamar, cp. C.E.Gt. gamar, from gamal, with r representing an 
original J (§ 5.1.3). 

For gamal, cp. Amh.Ms.Go.A. gamal, S.W. qimal, G. g”amal, Tna. 
gumal, Te. gamal. 

Variants. Muher has game, from *gamay < *qamali; Zway has 
qumay ; Har. has gumay. 


20. ‘““Donkey”’, Ed. dwan, root hmr. 

dwan = *diman < dmar, amar, umar < himar. 

The form dwan (with nasalized di) in connection with *déman, dmar 
shows the phoneme w weakened from m (§ 1.2) and ” representing 7 
(§ 5.1.5). 

For dmar, cp. A. dmar, C.E.M.Ms.Go. amar, En.Gt. amar, S.W.Z. 
umar. These forms are loanwords from Arabic himar, with h becoming 
zero (§ 6.1). 


vig aripe ) En, dwénd, Gurage root g’dmdat. 

dwind < *dwint < *dwat <* dwat < *qawat < qvdmat, gama. 

The only two stages that actually occur in Gurage are those of En. 
dwénd and of C.E.M.Ms. q’amat and Gt. gamvat. The En. root dwand in 
connection with g’dmat or gam’at represents a final voiced d instead 
of ¢ (§ 8.1), and an inserted m (§ 5.3) so that the theoretic form would 
be *dwdt. Furthermore the initial zero is for ) (§ 6.1) representing g 
(§ 4.1.1), and finally w represents a weakened m (§ 1.2) so that we 
obtain the form *gdmdat, qvdmat, qaémat 21). 


21) It is the same root that means “‘bowl, gourd’’ and originates from 
Cushitic: Kambatta qgomu%, Gudella géma. 
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22. “‘Cow’’, Ed. dnaw, root lhm. 

dnaw < dnam, dram < *ram < lam < lahm. 

The form dnaw represents *énam, dram, with m weakened into w 
(§ 1.2) and the alternance m:r (§ 5.1.5). 

For *dnam, cp. M.Go. annam; for dram, cp. C.E.En.Gt.Ms. dram. 
These forms are connected with *vam. The phonemes 1, 7 are repre- 
sentatives of / in certain conditions (§ 5.1.3) so that the above mentioned 
forms go back to lam, the initial @ of dram being a prothetic vowel 
{§ 10.1). 

For lam, cp. Amh.S.W.Z. lam, from lahm with h becoming zero 
(§ 6.1). 

For lahm, cp. G. lahm. 

Variants. In Aymellel the form dalam occurs with a prothetic d 
before /. 


23. “Be far’, Ed. nada, root rhq. 

naa < naga < raga < rhq. 

The form nada “‘be far’’ (Ed.), mu 1 “‘far’’ (En.) is in connection 
with nagd, with q represented as glottal stop ? (§ 4.1.1). 

For naga, cp. Gt. nagd-m, the of which is an alternant phoneme 
of 7 of raga (§ 5.1.2)., 

For raga, cp. E. raqgd-m, S.W.Z.Amh. vaqd, coming from rhg, with 
medial becoming zero (§ 6.1). 

For rhq, cp. G. rahqad, Tna. rahaga; Semitic: Hebrew rdhag. 

Variants. A prothetic ad occurs in M.A. dragd-m (§ 10.1); a prothetic 
a in C. araégé-m, En. ara’a. Gogot has the form va a-m, with ) for ¢ 


(§ 4.1.1). 


24. “Big’’, En. nu’, root lhq. 

nw <nug, nag < lag < lahag. 

The form nw is in connection with nuq, nag, with q becoming ? 
(§ 4.1.1). 

For nag, cp. C.Ms. nag, coming from /ag, with initial / becoming 
(§ 5.1.2). 

For lag, cp. M. lag, also Amh.G.Tna. lig “‘chief’’, coming from /Aq, 
with loss of h. 

For lhq, cp. G. lahqd. 

Variants. Gogot has /a) for lag (§ 4.1.1). The same root /hg has in the 
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Gurage verb the liquid 7 representing / (§ 5.1.3): C. td-ragd-m, Ed. 
td-va a, and so on. 


25. “Stone’’, S.W. un, Har. an, root bn. 

un, in < uwun < umun < *aban < bn. 

The forms un (S.W.), ain (H.) are in connection with wwun in which 
-uwu is contracted into u, u. 

For *uwun, cp. Ed. diwon: this form goes back to wmun, with the 
alternance m:w (§ 1.2). 

For umun, cp. Z. umun, Ms.M. aman. These forms are derived from 
*3ban, aban, with ’ becoming zero (§ 6.1) and the alternance b:m 
(§ 1.1). 

For bn, cp. G.Te. aban, Tna. ’abni; Semitic: Hebrew ?aben. 

A final vy occurs in C.E. amar, Gt. amar, with alternance 7: (§ 5.1.3). 
The original final is palatalized in A. ammayyd, and in M. ammannd. 


26. “‘Barley’’, Go. aht, root Rl. 

ahi < *akt, aki < dhar, dkar, ahal, dkal, akal < akeal. 

The form ahi goes back to *aki, dki with k becoming weakened 
into h (§ 3.1). 

For aki, cp. M. aki, of which the final -: represents a contraction of 
-ar, -al becoming *-ay, -7 (§ 9.2). The Muher noun is in connection with 
forms such as dhay (Ed.Ms.), dakar (C.E.En.Gt.), ahal (Amh. W.Z.), 
akal (S.), with the alternance k:k:h (§ 3.1), and -ar:-al (§ 5.1.3). All these 
nouns are derived from the root Al. 

For kl, cp. G.Te. akal “food’’, Tna. )akli; Semitic: Hebrew akal 
“eat”, Ar. akala. 


27. ‘““Know’’, M. ked-m, root khl. 

hea < *ked, kea < kara, *kard < *kalaé < Rhl. 

The form ked-m in connection with *ked, kea represents the spirantiz- 
ation of k (§ 3.1). 

For kea, cp. Go. kea-m, from karad, *karé, *kald, with -dld, -alé 
becoming -ed, -ea (§ 9.1). 

For kara, cp. C.E. kara-m, En.Gt.Ms. kara, from *kardai (§ 3.1), *kald, 


with 7 representing / (§ 5.1.3). All these forms go back to the root kAl, 
with hf becoming zero (§ 6.1). 
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For khl, cp. G. kahld “‘be able, can’’, Te. kéhala; Semitic: Aramaic 
kehal, Soqotri kol 22), 

Variants. Amharic has ¢ald ‘‘be able’, S.W.Z. éald “know’’, with k 
of khl prepalatalized into ¢, perhaps from some form of the imperfect, 
such as yakahal, in which k in the neighborhood of a front vowel results 
in ¢. The sound £ is palatalized into § in A. sald “‘know’’, andis weakened 
into h (§ 3.1) in the Ed.Ms. hard, with r representing / (§ 5.1.3). 


28. “Expect, guard, wait”, En.Ed. )ayd, root grh. 

aya < ayaa < gay(y)a < garda < qrh. 

The form of En.Ed. )ayd (also /ayé ad) represents gayd, giyd, with g 
becoming glottal stop (§ 4.1.1). 

For gayd, cp. C. qiya-m, gayd-m, Gt.Ms. gaya, giyd, E. gayyd-m. These 
forms are connected with gard, with r becoming occasionally palatalized 
(§ 7.3 and § 29) 23). 

For gard, cp. Go. gara-m, S.W. gerd, M. q’irdé-m. The original root is 
grh, with h becoming zero (§ 6.1). 

For grh, cp. Harari géraha. 


29. “Buy’’, En. Ed. styd, root srh. 

syd < *styad a < sara < srh. 

The form of En. Ed. szyd@ (with d), Ms. saya, C. styd-m, E. sayyd-m, 
is in connection with savd, with r becoming occasionally palatalized 
(§ 7.3 and § 28) 24). 

For sara, cp. M.Go. sardé(m) coming from srh, with h becoming zero 


(§ 6.1). 
For svh, cp. Arg. Serraha “‘buy’’. 


30. “‘Fiber’’, Ed. ke dé, Gurage root ganéa. 

hea < *ge)a < *geta < ganta. 

The forms ke )é, *ge a, *gecd in connection with the form of general 
Gurage ganéa represent k for the glottalized q¢ (§ 4.3), the glottal stop 
for g (§ 4.1.1) and the loss of m (§ 5.2.1), unless the form ganéa comes 
from *gaéa with an inserted m (§ 5.3). Cp. also Amh. gata, probably 
taken from Sidamo: Kambatta, Qabenna, Tembaro ganéa. 


22) See W. Leslau, Lexique Sogotri, p. 214. 

23) In Chaha itself y occasionally reappears. Thus, gavdbom “‘they guarded”, 
gavawim “‘one guarded”. 

24) See note 23. 
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31. “Leaf’’, En. Ed. ka dr, root qsl. 

ka dy < *qa dr < qtr < qtl < qsl. 

The form kdé dy is in connection with *qv, gir with the velar k 
representing the velar glottalized q (§ 4.2.1) and with ) representing 
the glottalized q (§ 4.1.1). 

For gir, cp. C.E. gatdv, coming from gél, with r representing / (§5.1.3). 

For gtl, cp. Amh.Ms.Go.A. gatal, S.W. qutal, from gsi, with North 
Ethiopic $ represented as ¢ in South Ethiopic (§ 2.2). 

For gsi, cp. G. qasl, Tna. g¥dasl. 

Variants. M. and Z. have gate from gatal, with -dl palatalized into e 


(§ 9.3). 


32. “‘One’’, Gurage (except S.W.Z.) at, root hd. 

at < ad < *ahad < ahad. 

The form at ‘‘one”’ occurs in Western and Northern Gurage. It is in 
connection with ad representing a devoicing of d in final position 
(§ 8.2). 

For ad, cp. S.W. ad, Z. had. It is derived from Proto-Ethiopic and 
Semitic )/d, with the laryngeals ) and 4 becoming zero (§ 6.1) so that 
Jahad > *aad > ad. 

For hd, cp. G. ahadu, Tna. hade (without initial )), Semitic: Arabic 
ahad. 

Variants. The Amharic and shows an inserted before the dental 


(§ 5.3). 


33. “Finger’’, Ed. ate, root ()sb‘. 

ate < ateyad < ateba(t) < *asebat < )asba't. 

The form ate is derived from *atdyd, ateyé with contraction of -dyd- 
into e (§ 9.4). 

For ateyd, cp. En. ateyd, from atebd, with -bd > bd > wa > ya (§ 1.3). 

For ateba(t), cp. Ms.Go. atebdt, En. also atebdé, coming from *asebd(t), 
’asba‘t, with s of North Ethiopic represented as ¢ in Southern Ethiopic 
(§ 2.2), and) and ‘ becoming zero (§ 6.1). I make no attempt to explain 
the difference in the vocalic system. 

For )asba't, cp. G. )asba't, Tna. ’asaba‘; Semitic: Hebrew ?esba‘. 

Variants. Chaha has atebd, E. atebdt, with ¢ representing ¢ (§ 4.2.2). 
Amharic fat shows # for $ (§ 2.2), loss of ), ‘ (§ 6.1) and b becoming zero 


(men): 
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34. “Two’’, W.Z. hoy-t, root RD. 

hoy-t < kvoyt, kvet < kvet, kit < *kal-at, hulat < kl). 

The form hoy-t (in which -t is a suffix) is connected with k¥oyt, with 
h for k (§ 3.1). 

For kvoyt, cp. Gt. k¥oyt. This form as well as C.E.M.Ms. ket go 
back to kvet, kit, with k for k (§ 3.1). 

The form ket occurs in Gogot; kit occurs in Aymellel. In all these 
forms, the syllable -oy, -e, -i represents the palatalization of -ld- and 
the form is *kaldt represented as huldt in Amharic. 

The form Auldt stands for *kuldt, *kvaldét with h for k (§ 3.1), and 
goes back to Ai), with ) becoming zero (§ 6.1). 

For kD, cp. G. kal’etu, Semitic: Hebrew kil )ayim. 

Variants. Tigrinya has the form kalattd, for *kal atid, with the loss 
of ) that does not occur often in Tigrinya 25). 

The form wur et (En.), and wura dt (Ed.) likewise go back to &l): 
wuy et < *ur et < *hur et (§ 6.1) < *kur Det (§ 3.1) < kul et (§ 5.1.3). 

There seems to be no doubt that S. oS¢ goes back to the same root, 
but it is not easy to trace its development. The sound Sis probably the 
prepalatalized k of the root kil) > *ky > &. 


35. ““Headache’’, En. fa )-dd, root fls. 

fa-dd < *fat-dd < *fdlt-dt, falt-dt < fls. 

The form fd)-dd (in which -dd is the abstract ending instead of -dt, 
§ 8.1) has the glottal stop representing ¢ of */dt-dt (§ 4.1.2). The form 
*fat-dt goes back to *fdlt-at, falt-dt, with loss of 1 (§ 5.2.2). 

As for faltat, it occurs in M.Ms.A.Z., its root fit “‘split’’ going back to 
the North Ethiopic root fls (§ 2.2): G. fls “split”, Te. fdlldsd, Tna. 
felsdt ‘headache’. 

Variants. C.E.En.Gt. have the form fartdt, with the alternance 7:/ 
(§ 5.1.3). 


36. ‘Noise’, En. kay-ad, root klh. 

kay-ad < kayat < *kalyat < kih. 

The form kayad represents kayat with voicing of final d (§ 8.1). The 
ending -at is the formation of the abstract. 

For kayat, cp. C.M. keyat, coming from kl. The abstract *kalhat 


25) Cp. however )enhdillo for enka allo ‘‘while he is’’. 
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passing through *kalat (with h becoming zero, § 6.1), *kalyat becoming 
kayat, with palatalization of / (§ 7.1). 

For klh, cp. G. kalha. 

The root &lh is represented in C.En. as a-kéna(m), with k representing 
k (§ 3.1), and m alternating with / (§ 5.1.4); cp. also Ms. at-kalla, from 
the same root kih, with h becoming zero (§ 6.1). 


37. “‘Short’’, En. ev, Ed. 2’z7, root hsr. 

eir, i'r < *etir, atar < *atar < *asar < hsr. 

The form e ir, i ir is in connection with *ectr, aver, actr, with ¢ 
represented occasionally by the glottal stop ? (§ 41 3). 

For aéar, cp. C.M.Ms.Go.A.Amh. aéar. In this form, isa palatalized 
t (*atir) which represents the dental glottalized s of Proto-Ethiopic 
(§ 2.2). Indeed, the root is hsv, with the initial h having become zero in 
Gurage (§ 6.1). 

For hsv, cp. G. hasdrd, Tna. hasdrad, (with Tna. h representing h of 
Geez). 

Variants. S. and W. have anéer, with an inserted m (§ 5.3). 


38. “Milk’’, Ed. aviziu, root hib. 

annu < *ay(y)u < hay < ayab, ayam, eb < *alib < halib. 

The form of Ed. anniu goes back to *ay(y)u, with 77% in connection 
with y (§ 7.4). 

The form *ay(y)u derives from ayab, with -yab becoming yu passing 
through -yab, yaw (§ 1.3). 

For ayab, cp. Amh. ayb “‘cheese’’, S.W.Z. ayb, having the variants in 
En.Gt. ayam (the m representing a labial with half closed lips), and 
C.E. eb (contracted from. ayb). 

All these forms go back to *alib, halib with h becoming zero (§ 6.1) 
and -li- palatalized into -ya- (§ 7.1) 26). 

For halib, cp. G.Te. halib, Tna. halaba ‘‘to milk’’; Semitic: Hebrew 
halab. 

Variants. Harari hay comes from halib > *haliw > hay, with -li(w) 
palatalized into y (§ 7.1). 


39. “To milk’, Ed. anndwd, root hlb. 
anndwd < an(n)aba < al(l)aba < hib. 
6) For —li— becoming ~e, cp. C.Gt. gef ‘‘long’’, but M.Ms. gaillif. 
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The form anndwd in relation to anndbd represents a weakening of 5 
into w (§ 1.3). 

For an(n)dba, cp. En. andbaé, C. andbé-m, E.M. anndbda-m, coming 
from al(/)abd, with / represented as n (§ 5.1.4). 

For al(l)aéba, cp. Amh. Ms. alldbd ‘“‘to milk’, Go.A. alldba-m, S.W.Z. 
aldbd, derived from hlb, with h becoming zero (§ 6.1). 

For Alb, cp. G.Tna. halabd, Te. halba. 


40. “Goat’’, En. fava, root fyq. 

fand < fanndg < faydgq > faq. 

The form of En. fava), Go. faviid), and Ed. fovnid, in connection 
with /diinidadq shows the glottal stop representing q (§ 4.1.1). 

For faindg, cp. M. fainidg going back to fdydq, with 7i(7) representing 
y (§ 7.4). 

For fdydq, cp. E. faydg, Gt. faydq: The syllabic structure -dyd is 
contracted into e, z (§ 9.4) in C.Gt.Ms. S.W. faq, Z. fig. 

This root is to be separated from *fyl of Amh.A. fayydl. 


41. “Year”, Ed. hanaw, root krm. 

hanaw <*hanam < harem < karam < krm. 

The form hanaw is in connection with *hanam with m weakened into 
w (§ 1.2) and is in relation with haram with the alternance rm (§ 5.1.5). 

For havam, see Ms. haram, for kavam, with h coming from the spirant k 
(§ 3.1). 

For karam, cp. C.E.En.Gt. karam, from krm, with k for k (§ 3.1). For 
kym, cp. Amh. kadrrdmda “‘spend the rainy season”’, A. karman “rainy 
season’, S.W. karm, Z. haram. For the relation of the meanings “rainy 
season, winter’ and “‘year’’, cp. G. harif “this year’, Hebrew horef 
“winter’’. 


42, ‘Spider’, Ed. aSed, root Sdrarit. 

aged < Sed < Set, aSet < Se¥at < Sdrevdt < Sdrant. 

The Ed. form aged in connection with Sed has a prothetic vowel a 
(§ 10.2). 

For Sed, cp. En. Sed in connection with Se¢ representing a final voiced 
d (§ 8.1). 
For Sei, cp. C.E. Set, Ms.S. ase¢ (with prothetic a, § 10.2) derived from 
the variant form of E. sivdt, Gt. Sevdt with contraction of -1yd-, -eyd 


into -e (§ 9.4). 
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The forms sivdt, Sevdt are probably in connection with A. Sdrayt, 
Go. sérevat, with -drdyd- becoming -dyd-, -iyd- with palatalization of 7 
(§ 7.3). 

As for the forms sdrayt, Sdvevdt, they are probably in connection 
with Amh. Ssdrarit, W. anSdrarit. 


University of California, WoLF LESLAU 
Los Angeles. 


PROFESSOR BURROW AND THE PREHISTORY OF 
SANSKRIT *) 


It is a matter for satisfaction that in the last decenniad several 
books on Sanskrit were either re-edited or published for the first 
time. Beside a new impression of Macdonell’s Vedic Grammar for 
Students (1953), a new book by Renou, Grammaire de la langue 
védique (1952), another volume of Wackernagel-Debrunner and an 
entirely revised volume of Thumb’s Handbuch we now possess also 
a new book by the Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Strange to say, it is the first systematic account of this language in 
its relation to the other Indo-European languages written in English, 
the well-known grammars by Whitney and Macdonell being exclusive- 
ly descriptive in character. Nay, there was before the publication of 
this book no work in any language which could be said to fulfill this 
purpose adequately. Referring for the history of Indo-Aryan inside 
India, from Sanskrit down to modern times, to the work of Jules 
Bloch — which however still leaves something to be desired — and for 
a descriptive account to Renou’s Grammaire and some of the above 
books, Professor Burrow has, in order to meet the greatest need, 
wisely concentrated on the comparative study of Sanskrit. In so doing 
he presents the subject-matter in eight chapters, dealing with: a 
general consideration of the relationship of Sanskrit and the other IE 
languages; the history of Sanskrit; rather long discussions of phono- 
logy and the formation of nouns; the declension of nouns; numerals, 
pronouns, indeclinables; the verb; and non-Aryan influence on 
Sanskrit. The author has apparently — at the cost of the uniformity 
of the Great Languages Series — been given a free hand in writing 
this book and has amply availed himself of the opportunity to enlarge 
on those subjects in which he has, for many years, taken a personal 
interest, especially in the often too much neglected formation of 
nouns (to which 102 pages of 388 have been devoted), some aspects 
of phonology and foreign influences. This onesidedness has added 


*) T. Burrow, The Sanskrit language. The Great Languages series, 
Faber and Faber, London 1955. 
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not only to the merits but also to the somewhat personal character 
of the book, which in places is more like a handbook of Indo-European 
than a history of Sanskrit. Students of syntax, style, semantics and 
other parts of grammar outside etymology, phonology, and morphology, 
and those who are interested in the relations between the language 
and the culture which it served, will on the other hand find almost 
nothing to their taste. The book neither delineates the development 
of the Sanskrit language, based on a study of philologically established 
facts, nor furnishes the reader with a description of the réle of Sanskrit 
in the social and religious history of India, and as the instrument of 
a highly important and interesting literature. The literary, philolog- 
ical and cultural sides of Sanskrit have been seriously neglected. 
For information concerning the grammatical studies of the Indians 
themselves or the influence of the grammarians on speech usage 
etc. it will likewise prove to be an imperfect guide. That is not to say 
that the present reviewer has not read, and often enjoyed, the book 
with the greatest interest. Nor is it to blame the author: in these” 
fields so much has been left hitherto undone, that the presentation 
of a somewhat satisfactory picture would take many years; syntax 
has problems and methods of its own; and the natural aptitude and 
inclinations of the student of syntax differ as a rule considerably 
from those characteristic of the phonologist or morphologist. The 
only thing seriously to be regretted is that there should be some 
linguists — thus far, no Sanskritists, thank Heaven — who do not 
scruple to deny a topic a scientific character if it is not one of their 
personal favourite occupations. 

Proceeding now to discuss this important book in detail, the first 
chapter dealing with the relations between Sanskrit and Indo-Euro- 
pean in general provides the reader with a good, reliable, and modern’ 
introduction to this subject (it might be asked if cases like Skt. 
nabhi ~ Gr. 6uoadédc, words which may have been subject to 
‘tabu’, are the most suitable arguments for showing that no unitary 
IE can be reached by means of comparison). 

In the central chapters of the book — especially in those on phonol- 
ogy, on the formation of nouns, and in some parts of those dealing with 
flexion — Professor Burrow has ventured upon the arduous task of pro- 
viding an up-to-date synthesis of those views and theories which appear 
acceptable. That the classical doctrine which was in the main gener- 
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ally adopted before the discovery of Hittite proved to involve revolu- 
tionary consequences, could not be maintained, is self-evident. In 
writing a reliable introduction adapted to the needs of the student 
and the general reader the real difficulty to be faced results, on the 
other hand, from the absence of a generally received body of doctrine 
replacing the old and the variety of conflicting theories with regard 
to disputable details. In the circumstances it cannot be expected that 
two authors would entirely agree as to which standpoint should 
prevail and which theory should be included in a discussion of so 
many intricate subjects. Putting this first and foremost this book 
though inviting criticism on many points of detail, may be said to bea 
courageous attempt to bring the gist of the new theories into harmony 
with those elements in the classical doctrine which have remained 
tenable. 

In the main, the author has with regard to some fundamental 
points taken up an unequivocal and comparatively speaking radical 
standpoint. The laryngeal theory is consistently adopted and the 
classical theory of the shwa is completely discarded. In the chapter 
on the formation of nominal stems the suffixal system is largely 
described as a unity, any suffix being, in principle, regarded as ana- 
lyzable into component parts, and the complexity of nominal stem 
formation in the ancient IE languages being explained as the outcome 
of the multifarious combination of a comparatively small number of 
primitive elements. With regard to the author’s rejection of the shwa 
theory (see also his long article ‘Shwa in Sanskrit’, Transactions of the 
Philological Society 1949) I must confine myself, for reasons of space, 
to the remark that he has for the time being failed to convince me. 
In cases such as Skt. pitdy-: Gr. matno: Lat. pater etc. (see Shwa in 
Sanskrit, p. 38) the explication substituted for the traditional view: 
IE poatér- (‘‘the possibility arises that Skt. p2td should really be analysed 
p-ita’’) is more complicated and leaves many points unexplained. 
Whereas for instance the 5th, 9th and 7th present classes are, in the 
author’s opinion, to be analyzed *hl-n-éw-ti (Srnéti), pl-n-éH-ti (pru- 
ati), yu-n-ég-ti (yundkti), he prevents himself, by rejecting the shwa, 
from drawing the conclusion that the plural forms must have been 
*kI-n-u-més (Synumds), yu-n-g-més (yusijmah) and in the 9th class 
pl-n-H-més (or pl-n-a-més), cf. Greek Sduviires (p. 325 ff.), that is to 
say: he must leave the plural forms unexplained. I for one can for the 
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time being see no use in disconnecting the union-vowel in Sanskrit 
(the i dealt with in ch. IV, § 17) from the closely corresponding facts 
in Greek and other languages, that is, for instance, to say that the 
verbal adjective sthitd- “standing” is not, as a complete word, ident- 
ical with the Gr. otaté¢ and the Lat. status. One also fails to see why 
the view of maha as an d@ stem given on p. 194 should be preferred to 
the usual explication. May the identification of the Latin type capio 
and the Skt. type vdmiti be proposed without referring to what may at 
least be called the common views about these classes of verbs? (see 
e.g. p. 320). 

A drawback to the plan followed in writing this book is the complete 
absence of foot-notes and bibliographical references. Few readers will 
be able to distinguish between what is really new or what are more 
of less personal views of the author, and what is either generally 
accepted or a different standpoint defended by one, or a few, other 
scholars. This disadvantage is not removed by the select bibliography 
at the end which is not only very incomplete, but alsorather haphazard. ~ 
Those who are not initiated into the intricacies of comparative IE 
linguistics or who have omitted to read all important publications on 
Hittite or Slavonic will not always be able critically to follow the 
author in his often apodeictic statements. A more extended use of 
“probably”’, “in the author’s opinion” or phrases to the same effect 
might have given the reader a note of warning against an inevitable 
subjectiveness in deciding on the stand to take about problematic 
questions, e.g. p. 226 with regard to the origin of the ” in devdnam, 
agnindm etc.; p. 294, 2 up: the relations between the future and 
present stems in -ya-; p. 329, 8 up: the origin of a present such as 
stdnyatt; p. 300, § 3 the complete identity of the verbal suffixes with 
the corresponding suffixes appearing in the formation of nouns; p. 
203 with regard to the etymological connection between Skt. snusa 
“daughter-in-law” and Lat. niibere; p. 204: the origin of the 7 in the 
Latin singular genitive (type equi). Too often disputed points are dis- 
patched with a qualification as ‘clear’, ‘simple’ or ‘obvious’. 

Special attention may, in this review, be drawn to the long fourth 
chapter, dealing with the formation of nouns (p. 117-218). Basing 
his arguments mainly on Benveniste’s ‘Origines de la formation des 
noms en indo-européen’ (Paris 1935) and borrowing also from the 
often highly disputable conclusions of Specht in his ‘Ursprung der indo- 
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germanischen Deklination’ (Géttingen 1944/7), the author attempts 
with great suggestiveness but also with surprising boldness, to develop 
a whole system of prehistoric word formation which, though probably 
impressing the inadvertent reader by its simplicity, essentially is, lam 
afraid, rather a product of artificial simplification and hasty gener- 
alization. Taking the line that any suffix which is longer than one 
sound is a combination of primitive suffixal elements (see p. 121) 
Burrow does not, for instance, hesitate to consider any case of the 
Skr. -va- and -na- suffixes combinations of a primary -r- or -n- and 
an originally adjectival thematic vowel (p. 134 ff.). That it is war- 
ranted to explain a limited group of -ro- words (e.g. iSpoc “‘water-snake’’, 
Skt. udrd- “a kind of aquatic animal’ etc.: 63wpe) in this way was no 
doubt rightly maintained by Brugmann (Grundriss II, 1, p. 347) 
and other scholars (cf. e.g. Wackernagel-Debrunner, II, 1, p. 849). 
Benveniste’s explication of pAeyupdc “burning, inflamed” and of other 
similar words as *pAeyve + -o- etc. already rested on the supposition 
that once *@Aeyve, *yAxpte and other such words — inferred from 
&eyveoc “‘silver’’: AI. dvjuna- “shining, white’ and the ambiguous 
Latin augur and fulgur 1) — actually existed, and in dealing with these 
words no mention was made of the interesting fact that these Greek 
-vpo- words constitute a group of adjectives referring to qualities and 
properties making a considerable impression on the senses: BAooupdc 
“hairy, shaggy, bristling”’; Avyupdc “shrill” ; wevupdc “whining, whimper- 
ing’; PdeAvpdc “‘disgusting’’; éAuvedc “‘salt, briny’’ *) so that they may 
be understood as a product of analogy *). There can however be no 
doubt that in adding Skt. kstrd- ‘““milk’’ — the etymology of which 
he rightly qualifies as ‘‘uncertain”’ (p. 135) 4) —; rdndhra- the only 
relatives of which are O.Engl. vendan “‘to tear” and O.Frisian renda, 


1) See also Walde-Hofmann, Lat. etym. Wtb. I, p. 83; 511, where Benve- 
niste’s hypothesis has not even been mentioned (cf. p. XIV). 

2) Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. are no doubt wrong in 
dividing &duve-6¢; see Hj. Frisk, Griech. etym. Wtb. p. 78. 

3) Benveniste’s interpretation (p. 36) that éyup-6-¢ “strong” and Vedic sdhur-i- 
“mighty’’, “victorious” derive from *seghur, is in itself no more than a possi- 
bility beside éyv-pé-¢, sahu-ri- (cf. Ved. jasu- “exhaustion”: jasuri- “‘starved’’) 
and éy-vpd-c¢, sdh-uri-. 

4) For ksiva- see M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasztes etym. Wtb. des Altind., p. 
290 and the present author’s paper on ‘Idg. ser-’ in Mnemosyne, IIT, 6 (1938), 
sp. 155. 
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vend “rent” etc., to those words which may be regarded as thematic 
extensions of neuter stems in 7, Burrow goes too far, the more so as 
the effects of analogical processes are not often emphasized in his 
arguments. 

As might be understood from p. 148 III all words in -ird- run parallel 
to those in -urd- (beside the strong form -vard-). But what about the 
complications and the anaptyctic candira-‘“‘moon’”’ beside candra-? 
This is not to suggest that these particulars should have found a 
place in Professor Burrow’s book. 

Similar marginal notes might be made to the discussion of the 
suffix -na- (IE. *-no-). In an account of the Sanskrit language it would 
moreover have been better to say more about the interesting spread 
of -na- as a verbal adjective in this language, about its limitations 
(-na- after roots ending in d or in a long vowel), about the rdle which 
it played in the historical period, e.g. in avoiding homonyms °): 
vigna-: vij- “to start back’ instead of an older vikta- which could 
also derive from vic- ‘‘to separate’; bhagna- “‘broken”’ (Lat. fractus) : 
bhakta- “distributed, loved’’. 

In connection with his view of wsmdn- “‘heat, vapour’, ojman- 
“strength” etc. (transferred from the neuter class, p. 134 ff.) more 
attention might have been paid to the accentuation in Greek and 
Sanskrit (tépumv beside tépya ‘““boundary”’ as against row ‘‘herds- 
man” in Greek, but svddman- n., and svddmdn- m. ‘‘sweetness’’ in 
Anc. Indian). Cf. also p. 141, p. 147 f. (II). In contradistinction to 
the traditional view of the IE. suffix -zent- Burrow prefers to analyse 
this element into three parts: the well-known suffix -u-, the element 
-e/on- (cf. AInd. arvan- “‘running; courser’’) and -¢- (cf., beside arvan-: 
arvant- “‘id.’’), interpreting the synchronous Avestan arazu- “right”’ 
avazvan- “‘straightly directed’’ and arazvant- ‘‘straight’’ as a set of 
fortunately preserved representatives of three successive phases, 
“which shows how the compound suffix is built up step by step” 
(p. 144). One should at least like to hear what reasons led to the addi- 
tion of -t and what was the function of that element. It is of course 
possible that Burrow is right, just as there is a chance that Benve- 
niste (0.c. p. 168) hit the mark in assuming Gr. riap to have originally 


>) See my article ‘Zur Homonymie im Altindischen’, Acta Orientalia 14, esp. 
p. 188 ff. 
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been a word for “mutton fat’’ — the actual meanings however being 
“fat of cows, men, olives, juice of trees, richness of the soil etc.”’, cf. 
however Od. 9, 464 — a supposition necessary to connect mtwyv ‘“‘fat”’ 
and Al. pivan- ‘“‘swelling, fat” with mév “flock of sheep’, which is an 
-u-stem *), But may a theory presented, with assertiveness, to a wider 
public be founded on a chain of mere possibilities in connection with 
a variety of single words? And is it warranted to suppress, in discussing 
the suffix -mant-, which is limited to Indo-Iranian, any reference to 
_ the fact that it is gradually spreading in post-Rgvedic sources? It 
is generally held to have originated in dissimilation, a hypothesis 
more suitable, all facts considered, to carry conviction than Professor 
Burrow’s analysis -m- + -an- + -t- (p. 145 f.; 172). The belief in the 
doctrine, that any suffix beginning for instance with an m must 
represent a compounded element originating in one or more additions 
to a single m, seems exaggerated also in other cases, e.g. that of -min- 
(p. 172): see Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., p. 776. 

This tendency to neglect data pointing to a different origin of words 
belonging to the same class in favour of a rigid systematization of 
the prehistoric development has played the learned author more than 
one trick. Judging by appearances there is one homogeneous class. 
of -imd- words (p, 151), but not all of them are ancient: Sdakind- 
“strong’’ seems to derive from sakin-, harind- ‘‘yellowish” may be 
considered a retrograde derivative (Ved. harini fem.) ; some epic words 
are, or may be, of Middle Indian origin. 

In discussing the participles in -vas- the author ventures the opinion 
that the specialisation of this adjectival suffix in the formation of 
perfect participles has resulted in its being separated completely from 
“the corresponding compound neuter suffix -us-” (p. 160). The pre- 
sent reviewer would have preferred first to establish the connections 
between both categories as far as these might appear from historical 
documents (for caksus- “eye” as a petrified participle see M. Leu- 
mann, Morphologische Neuerungen im altind. Verbalsystem, p. 33, 
cf. RV. 2, 39, 5), and then, if there should have been occasion to do 
so, extend investigations to the prehistoric period. A similar remark 
applies to the remark on the suffixes ~yds- and -is- which according to 
the author, “became totally divorced’’ because of an early specialisa- 


6) Not adopted by J. Pokorny, Indogerm. etym. Wtb. (1955), p. 793 839. 
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tion of the former (p. 160), and to the statement that the strong 
grade of the suffix -wé- in marut-, “name of the storm gods’ — which 
by the way, occurs only in a few etymologically rather obscure nouns 
- is employed in the perfect participles: AInd. vidvat, Gr. [Fle.d- 
[F]ét-o¢ (p. 165). 

Other instances of statements which in the opinion of the reviewer 
are too positive are: p. 127 where the Latin sanguis “‘blood” and 
saniés ‘‘gore’’ are regarded as derived from the u- stem belonging to 
the AInd. dsrk/asnds “‘blood’’ with loss of the initial vowel through 
apophony. Although it must be conceded that a more recent insight 
into the nature of apophony tends to corroborate ancient combina- 
tions of this kind it would here also have been more prudent to emphas- 
ize their hypothetic character in a book written for “‘students and 
intelligent amateurs’. The same inclination to explain formations 
which in historical times existed beside one another as representatives 
of different stages of a prehistoric development manifests itself 
throughout this long chapter. Professor Burrow’s arguments are often 
too simple and too self-evident to convince the reader who knows how 
intricate problems of historical linguistics usually are, and too often 
also any semantic illustration of what is alleged as fact is omitted: 
see, e.g., on p. 166, the discussion of -a#d-. Is it, for instance, warranted 
to declare padati- “foot soldier’, to be an 7- extension of a ¢-stem 
(p. 164)?: the word, about which scholars are at variance has often 
been explained as a compound (see Wackernagel-Debrunner, 0.c., p. 
270; G. Liebert, Das Nominalsuffix -ti- im Altindischen, Lund 1949, 
pele2:i,): 

Moreover, the theory of a small number of original suffixes developed, 
by mutual combination, into a complicated system, involves some 
questionable assumptions. Is it warranted to be so positive with regard 
to the — of course purely hypothetical — original simple suffixes as to 
deny the existence of any discernible distinction of meaning or function 
between them (p. 118)? Is it correct to hold that the suffix -es-/-os 
which appears in Greek tog ‘‘year’’ — cf. Hitt. wet ‘‘year’’ — does not 
add anything to the meaning of the word?, a statement which for the 
rest is in accordance with the absence of any comment on the function 
of the suffix -as- in the following pages (p. 157 ff.). Yet it seems 
hardly possible to deny that many ideas denoted by these -as- words 
were what can be called ‘power-substances’ or ‘Daseinsmiachte’, that 
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is to say: substances, entities, ‘ideas’ which were considered as bearers 
of energy, or which made the more or less primitive Indo-Europeans 
experience the presence of some power residing in them (see the 
reviewer's Ancient-Indian ojas etc., Utrecht 1952, p. 46 ff.). If this 
‘idea’ is common to most words in -es-/-os the question arises why 
the Greek étoc is one of them. The answer may, for the time being, 
be suggested by the fact that the year played an important part 
in the ‘Weltanschauung’ of ancient peoples. To the Greeks the virtue, 
the very being of the year and the seasons was, to quote Miss J. Har- 
rison, Themis, p. 185 in “the flowers and fruits they always carry 
in their hands’. “‘The year’ (G. van der Leeuw, Religion in essence 
and manifestation, p. 384 says) “brings fruit and is indissolubly 
linked with the saviour’. The year was, according to the authors 
of the ancient Indian brahmanas, the womb and strength of all beings, 
identical with such high gods as Agni (Fire), and Prajapati (the 
Lord of creation) ; it represents the All. It may therefore be questioned 
if we would be right in contending that such differences of meaning 
as often exist between words derived from the same root but formed 
with different suffixes are a more or less fortuitous result of a secondary 
development, a matter of idiom, and have nothing to do with the 
ultimate nature of the suffixes as such, or with the function or in- 
herent meaning of the suffixes. It is true that most attempts to derive 
the ancient suffixes from independent words — Pott and others for 
instance asked themselves if the suffix -as- could be identical with 
as- “‘to be’”’ — are failures or at least open to the gravest doubt. But 
it is also true that what we call a suffix has developed and spread 
only as an element of complete words. Suffixes must in the pre- 
historic period have spread as they do in historical times, that is to 
say: from word to word. The starting-point of semantic specialization 
is to be sought in forms which in their entirety have a special value, 
but which particular word or words were in prehistorical times the 
first to introduce the suffix with a special value will generally speaking 
be unknown for ever. But this ignorance should not induce us to say 
that in the beginning suffixes had no meaning at all. They may have 
originated by various processes of word formation, but in principle 
the group of words formed with the same ‘suffix’ or ‘suffixal element’ 
was characterized by a special ‘semantic’ nuance, however insignifi- 
cant it might have been. The AInd. dvésas “hatred, hostility, enemy”’ 
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was by means of its suffix included in a large group of terms for 
potencies which within some form of experience were supposed to 
be present in persons, objects and phenomena, and by virtue of 
which these were influential, powerful, effective. The noun dvis-, 
though as far as may be seen synonymous, was not characterized 
as such. However vague and indeterminable, the ‘meaning’ of a suffix 
often may be from the lexical point of view (see e.g. M. Leumann, 
Gruppierung und Funktionen der Wortbildungssuffixe des Lateins, 
Museum Helveticum 1, p. 129 ff.) a thorough investigation into its 
grammatical function may bring to light characteristics which give 
it its own place in the system of the language: at first sight the Greek 
-itng may be another device for forming words for persons, animals, 
plants, stones, diseases etc., but on closer examination it appears to 
denote such persons, entities or phenomena as are members of a 
class or community; it classifies and includes in a category (see G. 
Redard, Les noms grecs en -t7¢, -t1¢, Paris 1949, esp. p. 227 ff.). 

How are we to bring the conception of an originally limited number 
of meaningless suffixes which spread and expanded by combination 
into harmony with our knowledge of the processes which took place 
in living languages during the historical periods? Is there much use 
in saying for instance that “‘the numerous neuter thematic stems are 
only enlargements of simple consonantal stems — e.g. Skt. afijan-a-m: 
Lat. unguen or vana-: van-” if we do not know anything about the 
origin, meaning, spread, function etc. of the forms at issue? Would 
it not be better simply to state that beside words such as Lat. uwnguen 
which on the whole are older, there are words of the avijan-a- or van-a- 
type. And what does in this connection “‘originally’’ mean? Root nouns 
may be ancient, but they cannot have been the ‘‘absolute beginning”’. 
Although “‘originally’’ therefore clearly refers to the oldest stage to 
be reached by our theories and speculations the impression is created 
that there was at some time a homogeneous ‘beginning’ of a con- 
siderable simplicity which can be discovered by our investigations. 
I for one am afraid that more could be said in favour of the opinion 
that the so-called reconstructed Indo-European is, by the very 
nature of our highly incomplete and heterogeneous sources, rather a 
patchwork, consisting of “‘reconstructions” of different value and 
degree of certainty, of a varying geographical spread and referring 
to a variety of prehistoric epochs. 
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So far as the etymologies are concerned on which many of the 
arguments and conclusions contained in these chapters are based, 
Prof. Burrow broadly speaking remains on safe ground in adhering 
closely to more or less generally accepted interpretations, Of course 
some details may be a matter of opinion. For other etymologies of 
ustva- “camel” (p. 150) see e.g. M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgef. etym. Wtb. 
d. Altind. p. 113 f.; for the difficult name of the god Mitra (p. 150) 
Wackernagel-Debrunner, II, 2, p. 701. For the words in -anta- etc. 
(p. 153) the reviewer may refer to Altind. °anta-, °antara- usw. (Bij- 
dragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 97, p. 453 ff., The Hague 
1938), in which some of them have been shown to be derivatives 
from a suffixlike element -anta- based on antar ‘‘within, in the 
middle or interior’ and anti “near, in the presence of’’. Has vddhri- 
“a castrated animal” (opposed to vrsan-) really something to do with 
vadhar- n. “‘a destructive weapon (esp. Indra’s thunderbolt)’’? Ety- 
mologizing mythological names is as a rule a hazardous undertaking; 
yet, *mar- “‘to shine’’ (p. 165) seems indeed to accord better with the 
description given of the Maruts in the texts than *mar- “‘to die’, or 
“to crush’. In particular cases the evidence presented by the texts 
and by comparative methods does not allow of any definite conclu- 
sion with regard to the value of a suffix: rhant- “‘weak, powerless’’ 
which occurs Rgveda 10, 28, 9 in connection with the semantic opposite 
brhat- may, for instance, be a contemporaneous or an incidental adapta- 
tion to brhat- (Wackernagel-Debrunner, II, 2, p. 165), not an ancient 
adjective. In mentioning an etymological connection which is not 
given in any of the recently published etymological dictionaries of the 
languages concerned (p. 182 dyu- “length of life’ from the I.E. root 
ai- ‘‘to apportion, give’, i.e. “one’s allotted span’’: cf. Walde-Hof- 
mann I, p. 21; Walde-Pokorny I, p. 6 f.; Pokorny, p. 17; Feist, p. 
30; Mayrhofer, p. 77; Frisk, p. 49; Van Windekens, p. 15) it would 
perhaps have been advisable, to add, by way of warning, a “‘probably”’ 
or “in my opinion’. 

A few stray observations on points of minor import may be sub- 
joined here: 

p. 43 the term desi might have been explained. 

p. 47 the observation that classical Sanskrit is regulated to the 
last detail by the work of the great grammarians should not lead the 
reader to believe that Panini himself has described every item of 


the Sanskrit grammar. 
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p. 70 the origin of Gr. map%évo¢g is uncertain. 

p. 82 ff. In dealing with the treatment of y and / in Vedic and Classi- 
cal Sanskrit some words might have been said on such interesting 
doublets as jvalati “‘to burn brightly, glow” and jvarati “‘to be fever- 
ish”; rabh- ‘‘to take hold of, grasp, clasp’’ and labh- “‘to take, catch, 
seize’, d-vabh- ‘“‘to undertake, begin’’, d-labh- ‘‘to handle, touch, 
reach” etc.; carati ‘“‘to go, move, walk, wander” and pumscali “run- 
ning after men’’ which have undergone a semantic differentiation. 

p. 117 The terminological identification of the thematic vowel of 
suffixes may lead to misunderstandings on the part of the reader. 
It might in this connection be observed that the traditional notation 
of suffixes with two hyphens (e.g. -as-) has much to recommend it. 

p. 139 It seems more probable that the word for “‘father’’ AInd. 
pitdr- etc. is like mdatdér- based on an ancient (and widespread) “‘Lall- 
wort” than on a root pay- “‘to protect’. 

p. 149 in describing the semantic development of the so-called com- 
paratives in -tava- emphasis could have been laid on the idea of com- 
plementary or spatial opposition inherent in it, an asvatara- being, 
in contradistinction to various species of asses, an animal which 
partakes of the nature of a horse. This is especially clear in cases such 
as Greek de&itepoc “‘right’’: dptotepocg “‘left’’, hyétepoc: byétepoc, but 
compare also &ypdétepoc “‘living in the fields; wild (of animals)’’; Lat. 
matertera “‘aunt on the mother’s side’’. 

p. 162 1. 1 yasSas means “‘honour, dignity” rather than “‘beauty’”’. 

p. 166 what about the Latin adverbs in -tus and Lat. intus, Gr. évtd¢ ? 

p. 172 f. If the author is right in explaining the m in the neuters 
of the type yugdm as an original -m-suffix, which owing to similarity 
with the singular accusative of thematic stems came, by a process 
of adaptation, to be treated as a termination, one is inclined to ask 
why these words have no nominative in -a-s. 

p- 176 Does the author, in declaring prdti ‘‘against’’ to be a -ti- 
stem (dividing this word pr-att) reject the usual explication of I.E. 
pro-tt as an ‘extension’ of pro-? 

p. 182 In rejecting the usual association of the prefix ku- with 
the interrogative pronoun mention should have been made of ka- and 
kim- in the same function. 

p. 212 Why prefer the term ‘augment’ for the -t- in dhanajtt- to 
‘determinative’ or another less ambiguous word? 
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p. 268 In contradistinction to Weber, Whitney, Schwyzer-Debrun- 
ner and other scholars, among whom the author of the book under 
review, who consider bhdvan to be an irregular contraction of bhdgavan 
“the fortunate, blessed one’’, Lanman, Bopp, and many others re- 
garded it as originating in the present participle of bhavati (see e.g. 
A. Thumb, Handbuch des Sanskrit, 1905, p- 225; 226, n. 1). As the 
primary sense of bhii- is not “‘to be, to exist’’, but ‘‘to grow, to thrive, 
prosper” bhavant- “flourishing, thriving’ might as a form of address 
be compared to similar expressions in other languages. Cf. e.g. the 
Latin form of greeting salve ‘“‘be well’; the Skt. dyusmant (Pali dyas- 
mant) “having life or vitality’, used as a a respectful appellation or 
honorific title etc. For another opinion on bhoh see Wackernagel- 
Debrunner, Altind. Grammatik III, p. 259. 

p- 281 10 lines up the statement that some adverbial instrumentals 
in -a have a locative rather than an instrumental sense, e.g. divd 
“by day’’ is questionable: in these cases the instrumental indicates 
the time passed through, the period by the lapse of which a process 
is brought about: ekahna “in the course of one day’’, implying that 
the subject of the sentence actually reaches its destination after that 
lapse of time. 

p- 282 For the extremely difficult problems connected with the 
origin of kascana ‘“‘anybody”’ and related forms the attention of the 
reader may perhaps be drawn to the relative discussions in two papers 
by the reviewer: Lingua 4, p. 262 ff. and The use of the particle ca, 
to be published in Vak (Poona, 1956). 

p. 295, 2nd pericope In saying that there is no serious distinction 
of meaning between the type kdvat and the type kyndvat the author 
has for a moment left the ‘aspectual’ differences out of consideration: 
compare the reviewer’s ‘Character of the I.E. moods’ (Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbaden 1956), ch. IV. 

p. 297 and 340 ff. The development of the perfect into a narrative 
past category might have been discussed at greater length. It would 
in the reviewer’s opinion be preferable to hold that the aorist mainly 
referred to the ‘actual past’ (cf. p. 295). 

p. 299 The original function of the optative was in the reviewer's 
opinion not the expression of a wish, which on the other hand cannot 
be proved to have been the source of the potential meaning. For 
the essentially contingent character of this mood see ‘Character of 
the I.E. moods’. 
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p. 301, 10 1. up “In Sanskrit the ten present classes are equivalent 
in function’’: this is true, but it does not follow that there was never 
attached any inherent difference of function or meaning — this term 
to be taken in a large sense — to the various types of stem formation 
in prehistoric times; for the reduplicating class see e.g. J. Vendryes, 
M.S.L. 20, p. 117 ff.; F. Specht, K.Z. 62, p. 49; to the -ya-class belong 
many ‘intransitives’ and verbs denoting emotions, sensations, pert- 
ceptions. 

p. 302, § 4 Some words might have been added to explain the 
accentual differences in connection with finite verb forms: cf. e.g. 


A. Meillet, Sur l’accent védique, Bull. Soc. Ling. 34 (1934); L. Renou, 


Grammaire de la langue védique, p. 74. 

p. 313 For Gr. pépet see the extensive bibliography in E. Schwy- 
zer-A. Debrunner, Griech. Gramm. I, p. 661 and 841. 

p. 331, 9 up The periphrastic future refers to processes the realiza- 
tion of which is expected or considered certain. 

p. 380 aguru- “fragrant aloe wood” — which was indigenous in Su- 
matra, Banka, Hainan, Malacca, Further India (see Journal asiatique 
1865, p. 287; 291; 512; 1918, p. 26) — must, in the reviewer’s opinion 
(see Austrisch en Arisch, Utrecht 1932, p. 16 ff.), be considered a 
loan from Austrian languages. 

p. 384 In considering bala- ‘“‘strength’’ a Dravidian loan Prof. 
Burrow is not alone. As however this word was an important stand- 
by for those who indicated a 6 for Orig. Indo-European one might 
ask what is the author’s opinion with regard to that sound: on p. 66 
the 6 is attributed to the IE consonantal system, but on p. 67 no 
instances are given. 

The book is beautifully produced. Misprints are, however, not rare, 
some of which may be confusing: p. 54, 1. 3read kavya; p. 82,41. up/ 
instead of e; p. 84 m. eshar; p. 85, 131. up g“vHu-; p. 86, 121. up suHt6-; 
p. 127, 7 aser; p. 143, 15 1. up rusant-; p. 163, 13 a vst; p. 167, 10 
klut6-; p. 172, 1 1. up: on which it is based is; p. 177, 12 1. up péku; 
p. 224, 41. up péku; p. 288, 71. up *prkskd; p. 290 al. 2 Srndti; p. 293, 
41. up dymhatz; p. 303, 1 1. up initial; p. 321 ciomuppavar; p. 379, 31. 
up delete: remains. 
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SUBJECT-PREDICATE ANALYSIS 


Summary 


Several problems discussed by logicians, even nowadays, are not problems of 
logic, but of linguistic analysis. Discussion of a few common assumptions which 
are wrong, and resulting errors, on the basis of a definition and analysis of the 
concepts ‘sentence’ and ‘assertion’. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the following I shall deal with a fact which is well-known and 
established both in logic and in linguistics, and a few fundamental 
problems connected with it. The fact itself, and the present state of the 
problems, may be briefly described as follows. 

The grammatical subject of a sentence does not always express the 
logical subject, i.e. the subject of the assertion contained in the 
sentence. This is nowadays a generally acknowledged fact. 

The main problems, connected with this fact, are the following. 
1. What is the exact, difference between a sentence and an assertion? 
How can we define a sentence, and how can we define an assertion ? 
2. What is the difference between logical subject and logical predicate ? 
How can we define them? 3. By means of what elements of a sentence 
does a given language, for instance contemporary English, express the 
distinction between logical subject and logical predicate ? 

The fact itself has already been stated by Aristotle when observing 
that a logical subject need not be in the nominative case. The difference 
between logical subject and predicate has been defined in various 
different ways by logicians. With regard to the elements of a sentence 
by means of which the distinction is made in a given language, it is said 
nowadays that ‘‘The English grammarian has to weigh (a) word-order, 
(b) stress, (c) intonation, (d) the use of word-forms, and (e) inflection.”’ 
(A. S. L. Farquharson in his edition of John Cook Wilson’s Statement 
and Inference 1, Oxf. 1926, 119, note) It may well be that Farquharson is 
right in suspecting that the ‘doctrine of the stress on the predicate’ origi- 
nated in R. Whately, Elements of Logic® II, IV, par. 1, who also draws 
attention to verbal intonation and collocation, the last being ignored 
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by Wilson. Further progress was made by Hermann Paul, Prinzipren 
der Sprachgeschichte, 1880, par. 173, and Henry Sweet, A New English 
Grammar, 1892-98, par. 81 ff. A recent discussion of practically all 
problems involved will be found in Manfred Sandmann, Subject and 
Predicate, Edinb. 1954. 

My reasons for coming back to the well-known fact and the much- 
discussed problems are twofold. The fact itself continues to be disre- 
garded by some logicians in their subject-predicate analysis of actual 
sentences. The questions connected with the fact have not, in my 
opinion, been satisfactorily answered so far from the point of view of 
modern structural linguistics. 

Consequently, I shall first give a few examples of an approach to 
subject-predicate analysis in logic which I believe to be wrong because 
it is based upon wrong assumptions. I shall then proceed to make an 
attempt at giving a definition of the sentence, and a description of the 
means by which the distinction between logical subject and predicate 
may be made in a sentence, which are necessary to understand the - 
difference between grammatical and logical subject and predicate, and 
which are satisfactory from the modern structuralistic point of view. 

A conclusion of a more general kind will be that some problems, 
frequently discussed by logicians, are essentially linguistic problems, 
and cannot be solved without applying methods of linguistic analysis. +) 


I. DEFINITIONS; THREE KINDS OF SUBJECT-PREDICATE 
ANALYSIS 


In order to avoid misunderstanding, it seems desirable first to define 
the terms ‘assertion’ and ‘sentence’ in a preliminary way, in the sense 
in which they will be used in this article. The second part of the paper 
will present a fuller discussion, and more precise definitions. 

By ‘assertion’ I mean a belief in the existence or non-existence of. 
something expressed by means of symbols. The symbols under dis- 
cussion here are (except when otherwise stated) symbols of a human 
language in the sense of a vocal language. By ‘assertion’ I thus mean 
a belief in the existence or non-existence of something expressed by 


1) I want to express my sincere gratitude to Prof. J. Gordon Andison and Prof. 
Avrum Stroll of the University of British Columbia for valuable corrections and 
suggestions. 
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means of a sentence. ‘Sentence’ is defined here, in a preliminary way, 
as a combination of vocal symbols, consequently what is commonly 
called ‘a spoken sentence’. (The term ‘a written sentence’ is a handy, 
but rather dangerous expression, because it tends to be misleading. 
What is called ‘a written sentence’ is the visual symbolization:of a 
(spoken) sentence, by means of special visual symbols. In our sense of 
the term ‘sentence’, the expression ‘a spoken sentence’ is a pleonasm, 
and ‘a non-spoken sentence’ would be a contradiction). 

The symbols of a human language, in the common sense of the term 
‘language’, i.e. not including gesture languages, visual scripts, Braille 
script, etc., are vocal, consequently auditory symbols. These symbols 
fall into different classes: according to 1) form, and 2) meaning. 

According to their form they fall into two classes: 1. words and word- 
groups, and 2. conventional types of sentence intonation. Examples of 
conventional sentence intonation in English are the ‘falling tone’ of the 
assertative, and the ‘rising tone’ of the interrogative sentence: He is 
ready. Hes ready? 

According to their meaning, they fall into three classes: 

1. Referential symbols, by means of which the speaker refers to 
something; most words and word-groups belong to this class, e.g., 
I, John, boy, milk, red, arrive. 2. Attitudinal symbols, by means of 
which the speaker expresses what may be called an ‘attitude’ to 
something. Attitudes of the speaker to something, as expressed by 
means of vocal symbols, may be classified into a. ‘emotional’, expressed, 
for instance, by ‘interjections’, such as alas, and b. ‘intellectual’ atti- 
tudes, i.e. a belief in the existence or non-existence of something, ex- 
pressed, for instance, by yes (i.e. ‘I, speaker, believe it’) and no (i.e. ‘I, 
speaker, do not believe it’). 3. Symbols that are both referential and 
attitudinal. These may be single words, such as the vocative and the 
imperative in Latin (Brute; ama), and the finite verb in Latin (amat, 
ie. ‘I, speaker, believe that he loves’). They may also be word-groups of 
certain types, e.g., in Latin, summum tus — summa iniuria,; unus testis 
— nullus testis; beati possidentes, and, in English, he loves, I love, the 
Ring loves. The attitudes of the speaker expressed by vocatives and 
imperatives are ‘emotional’, a wish to draw the hearer’s attention 
(Brute), or that he do something (ama). The word-groups quoted, 
as summum ius — summa iniuria and the king loves, and the single 
finite verb in Latin, amat, amas, amo, express an intellectual attitude, 
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a belief of the speaker in the existence of something. This ‘something’ 
will be discussed below. 

The preceding is intended to define and illustrate the concept 
‘assertion’, and, in a preliminary way, ‘sentence’. The sentence will be 
defined and discussed in more detail at the end of this article. 

I make what I think is a common distinction between an assertion 
and a sentence, in the sense that: 

1. Asentence may not contain an assertion: Look! Mary! Alas! 

2. A sentence may contain more than an assertion; to give an ex- 
ample: the sentence John died. contains an assertion (unless it is 
spoken with some special, e.g. ironical, intonation), but Poor John died. 
contains more than an assertion, because it also expresses a personal 
attitude (of compassion) of the speaker to John, by means of the 
adjective poor. It may be noticed that poor is used here in an atti- 
tudinal sense, not in the sense of ‘without money’. 

3. Different sentences are said to contain the same assertion. They 
may belong to the same language, such as John died. and It was John 
who died., or to different languages, such as John died. Johannes 
mortuus est. Der Johann starb., etc. 

An assertion has been defined above as a belief in the existence or 
non-existence of something (a belief expressed by means of symbols). 
This ‘something’ may be conceived — in terms of a given language — 
in two terms, something and something else (as in John — died; the 
flowers — are red), and it may not (as in Plwit., or French J/ pleut., or 
English I¢ ts raining.) 

Assumptions which, in my opinion, are wrong, are the following. 

A. “The ‘something’ believed to exist or not exist, in an assertion, 
consequently expressed, in terms of a vocal human language, by a 
sentence, has always two ‘terms’, something and something else.”’ 

[ shall not enter upon a discussion of this well-known topic, asit is 
not essential to what I actually wish to demonstrate. I merely wish to 
remark that, in my opinion, sentences such as Pluit. Il pleut. Es regnet. 
It ts raining. Es wird getanzt. do not contain explicit reference to two 
somethings (assumed to exist), but only to one, namely a process, the 
process of raining, or dancing, which is affirmed to exist. J¢ in Itts 
vaining. is adequately called by linguists (Etso Kruisinga) ‘formal it’, 
in order to indicate that it does not refer to anything. 

B. The second assumption which I believe to be wrong is the following: 
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“If an assertion has two ‘members’, one of them is subject, and the 
other predicate.”’ 

‘Predicate’ is defined by P. T. Geach (Subject and Predicate, Mind 49, 
461—482) as the part of the assertion that ‘gives the assertion’, whereas 
the other part, the ‘subject’, does not ‘give the assertion’. At least this 
is the way I interprete his definitions: 

“A predicate is the expression that gives an assertion about something 
if we attach it to another expression that stands for what we are making 
the assertion about. 

“A subject (of an assertion) is an expression to which there is attached 
a predicate, so that the two together form an assertion about what the 
subject stands for’. 

As far as I see, Geach does not claim that an assertion always has 
or consists of a subject and a predicate, but he does not deny it either. 

I hold that a subject and a predicate in this sense cannot be parts of 
an assertion as we have defined ‘assertion’ above. This point will be 
discussed later on. 

C. A third, not uncommon, perhaps always tacit, assumption which 
I believe to be wrong is the following: 

“One can undertake a subject-predicate analysis of a sentence 
without taking into account sentence form (i.e. what in languages such 
as English is usually called ‘sentence intonation’)’’. 

I believe that on this tacit assumption is essentially based the 
statement that ‘the same sentence’, e.g. Peter struck Malchus, admits 
of more than one subject-predicate analysis. (See Geach, 1.1.) In doing 
so, Geach is not aware of the fact that he is talking about different 
(spoken) sentences, distinguishable by different intonation. 

In my opinion, in such cases logicians, when using the term ‘the 
same sentence’, are very often actually talking about different 
sentences in what I shall call here the precise linguistic sense of the 
term ‘sentence’. The difference, however, between such sentences —- 
all of them ambiguously symbolized by the same series of letters, e.g. 
Peter struck Malchus — may actually be visually symbolized (in writing 
or print) by underlining (here: not-italicizing) as follows: 

Peter struck Malchus. 
Peter struck Malchus. 
Peter struck Malchus. 
Peter struck Malchus. 
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Peter struck Malchus. 
Peter struck Malchus. 
Peter struck Malchus. 

On the precise linguistic definition of ‘sentence’ (i.e. a ‘spoken 
sentence’), and other senses in which the term is used more loosely, see 
below. 

D. The following is a fourth assumption which I believe to be wrong: 

“In the English sentence John died. the assertion is given by the 
expression died”’. 

In order to test this assumption, we shall have to make a linguistic 
analysis of the sentence John died., i.e. of a sentence actually spoken 
by a certain speaker in a given situation, visually symbolized — at 
least in one respect ambiguously — by the letters and punctuation 
mark (the period) John died. 

The constituents of this sentence (I mean the ‘spoken sentence’ or 
‘sentences’), as of any other sentence, are 1. the word-content, and 
2. the sentence intonation. The general type of intonation is clear from — 
the punctuation, the period. It is the falling tone of the assertative 
sentence, different from the rising tone of John died? The specific type 
of intonation is not visually symbolized, as it might have been, for 
instance in John died. This, however, is not my point here. What 
matters here is the word-content. 

The word-content is a word-group of a certain type, in English 
grammar called a ‘clause’. It consists of two members called — in the 
purely grammatical or linguistic sense of the term — ‘(grammatical) 
subject’ and ‘(grammatical) predicate’. Other examples of the same 
type of wordgroup are: he — died, poor John — died yesterday, the king 
—- loves, the flowers — are red, dogs — bark, and, with reversed order of 
the members, said —. the king. Each of these word-groups, except, 
perhaps, the last one (sazd the king), may be normally used as the whole 
word-content of a sentence. This is indicated in visual symbolization 
by a capital letter at the beginning, and some punctuation mark at the 
end: He died. Poor John died yesterday? The flowers are red! Dogs bark. 

This type of word-group is defined as consisting of two members, one 
a pronoun in the subjective case (e.g. he) or an equivalent noun (John) 
or noun-group (poor John), the other a finite verb. This is our definition 
of ‘a clause’ in the technical sense in which the term is used in this 
article. The type is different from all other types of word-group in 
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English, such as black dogs or barking dogs, or such as eat fish, etc. One 
may notice also that some types of word-group are more commonly 
used as the whole word-content of a sentence than others. The types 
John died and eat fish are more commonly used this way than, e.g 
barking dogs. The last may be used as the word-content of an ‘answer- 
sentence’, such as (What did you hear?) Barking dogs. 

In the sentence John died., which is a combination of word-content 
and intonation, both the word-content and the intonation have a 
semantic function of their own. Apart from the lexical meaning of the 
separate words, the semantic function of the word-group of this type, 
the ‘clause’, defined above, appears from the difference between dogs 
bark, which is a clause, and barking dogs, which is not a clause. The 
clause normally, or primarily, expresses a belief in the existence of 
something. In this respect it differs, e.g., from barking dogs, the semantic 
function of which is mere reference. The semantic function of the gener- 
al type of intonation (symbolized by the period at the end) appears 
from the difference between John died., John died?, and John died! In 
John died., the function of word-content and intonation are about the 
same (we need not discuss the difference here), but in John died? there 
is, in a sense, a conflict between word-content and intonation, in which 
the function of the intonation predominates. The ‘assertion’, contained 
in the clause, is ‘not actualized’. What is expressed by the sentence is 
not an assertion, a belief, but a question, i.e. a wish to hear an assertion. 

This linguistic analysis was necessary to test the assumption that in 
the sentence John died. the word or ‘expression’ died ‘gives the assertion’. 

This is not the case. In order to realize this, it is helpful to compare 
Latin sentences such as Johannes mortuus est. and Rex amat. In these 
the finite verb actually ‘gives the assertion’. This is proved by the 
omission test and by the substitution test. 

The omission test shows that in Latin the pronoun or noun can be 
omitted without affecting the meaning of the rest of the sentence. 
Mortuus est and Amat. are syntactically complete sentences, whereas 
Died. and Loves. are not. Latin Latrant. (‘They bark.’) cannot be 
translated into English by Bark. 

The substitution test shows that in Latin the pronoun or noun cannot 
only be ‘left out’, but it can also be replaced by an adjective, as in 
Laetus amat. Laetus abiit. Sublimis abut. 

The explanation lies in the fact that in Latin the ending of the finite 
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verb, as in veni-o, veni-s, veni-t, veni-unt, represents a feature of the 
meaning of the word, whereas in English it has a purely syntactic 
function. From a certain point of view it is, in English, superfluous. In 
the present tense it occurs in the third person singular only: I love, you 
love, he loves, we love, you love, they love. Afrikaans Dutch has drop- 
ped it completely, and this loss does not cause any ambiguity. English 
has dropped all corresponding differences in the past tense: I loved, you 
loved, he loved, we loved, you loved, they loved. It is not at all improbable 
that, if English had not had an important literature for the last six 
centuries, it would either have dropped the -s of he loves, or used it for — 
all persons, singular and plural (cf. dialectal or vulgar J walks). It may — 
also be noticed that exactly the same form Jove is also used for a com- — 
mand, as ‘imperative’, Love/, and even simply to refer to the process of 
loving, as ‘infinitive’. Whereas Latin Ambulo. Ambulas. Ambulat. 
Ambulamus., etc., make perfect assertative sentences, English Walk. 
and Walks. do not. In linguistic terminology we would say that walk 
and walks have no difference of meaning, but only difference in ‘valence’ ~ 
or ‘distribution’. 

This kind of ending, i.e. without meaning, but with a definite syn- 

tactic function, is not uncommon in certain types of languages. One 

may compare German grosse and grosser in der grosse Mann and em 
grosser Mann. The different forms are said to be ‘in complementary 
distribution’ without difference in meaning. Cf. English a before 
consonants, and an before vowels: a man, an animal. 

The Latin type of word-group vex amat and the English type the king 
loves belong to different classes of word-groups. In rex amat the word 
vex is a syntactically omissible adjunct to the finite verb, the group is 
‘adjunctive’. In English neither the king nor loves can be syntactically 
omitted, the group is ‘conjunctive’. (A third class on this level of © 
classification is the ‘coordinative’ group, from which each member in 
turn can be omitted: Men, women, children (cried)). 

I fail to see that — in the sense in which the terms are defined by 
Geach — the sentence John died, or The flowers are red, or Peter struck 
Malchus, contains a subject and a predicate. The ‘expression that gives 
the assertion’ is the whole sentence, not a part of it. Expressing an 
assertion is a function both of this type of word-group (the clause) and 
this type of intonation (the ‘falling tone’ of the assertative sentence), 
or, better, of the combination of one with the other. 
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If, however, we take sentences such as Peter struck Malchus, 
Peter struck Malchus, Malchus was struck by Peter, The 
flowers arered, Redarethe flowers, or: 

We went to Parisin January. 

In January we wentto Paris. 

or: Sol did. Sodid I. 
there is a difference between parts or elements of the sentence, ‘ex- 
pressions’, which may be called a difference between subject and 
predicate, but in a completely different sense. This difference is 
sometimes referred to by saying that, for instance, in 

Columbus discovered America. 
something is ‘told about’ Columbus’ discovery or discoveries, but in 

Columbus discovered America 
something about the discovery of America. This does not mean, of 
course, that in the former sentence ‘the assertion is given by’ America. 
or in the latter by Columbus. The assertion in both cases is given by 
the combination of a clause with assertative intonation, falling tone. 
The difference between the two sentences is expressed by a different 
kind of intonation, namely high pitch on one or more words of the 
sentence (often wrongly called ‘stress’ ; ‘emphasis’ is better, but vague), 
in script symbolized by underlining, or here by space between letters. 

This difference, between subject and predicate in this sense, is not 
part or feature of the assertion (as defined at the beginning of this 
article), because the belief expressed is about the same something in, 
for instance, We went to Parisin January andin In January we 
went to Parzs, or in the two assertative sentences about Columbus 
and America. The point is that the sentences contain or express more 
than a mere assertion of a belief. In addition to the assertion, the 
speaker — by means of special features of the sentence intonation — 
expresses a different attitude to the ‘relation’ affirmed, or, better, to 
other relations. 

This is sometimes expressed by saying that 
Columbus discovered America 
is, or may be, in a given speech situation, used as an answer to the 
question 
Who discovered America? 
or Who was it who discovered America? 
but that Columbus discovered America 
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is or may be used as an answer to the question 
What did Columbus discover? 

This difference actually expresses a different attitude of the speaker 
— in the given speech situation — to two different sets of relations, one 
set in the existence or non-existence of which he is interested (perhaps 
because his partner in the dialogue has expressed such an interest by 
asking a question), and another set of relations in the existence or non- 
existence of which he is not interested. In 

Columbus discovered America 
he expresses — not implicitly, but really explicitly — his interest in 
a set of relations, namely those between Columbus’s discovery or 
discoveries on the one hand, and different countries (objects of existing 
or non-existing discoveries) on the other. In 

Columbus discovered America 
he expresses his interest in a different set of relations, namely those 
between the discovery of America on the one hand, and different 
persons on the other. 

Consequently, the difference between Columbus discovered 
America and Columbus discovered America has nothing todo with 
the content or object of the belief expressed: the relation and the terms 
of the relation are exactly the same. Nor has it anything to do with the 
means by which the assertion is given: the assertion is not given by a 
part of the sentence, an ‘expression’ in the sentence, but by the same 
means in both cases: the clause and intonation. 

My point is first, that, this distinction between subject and predicate 
in this sense (something ‘told about’ something else) is not part or 
feature of the assertion, but of the sentence; second, that it is a real 
feature of the sentences quoted; and, third, that not all sentences 
express this distinction, this special attitude to a special set of relations. 
This is what I shall try to prove next. 

The use of italics or space for the purpose of expressing ‘empha- 
sis’, 1.e. what I have called ‘specific intonation’, as in Peter struck 
Malchus or Peter struck Malchus is not compulsory in English 
script, and not even encouraged in schools. One of the results is that 
the series of letters and punctuation mark(s) Peter struck Malchus. 
ambiguously symbolizes different kinds of sentences: Peter struck 
Malchus. Peter struck Malchws, etc. The ambiguity may be elimi- 
nated by the context, e.g. in the dialogue of a short story: 
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I asked him, “Who struck Malchus?’, and he said, “Petey struck 
Malchus’’. 

There may, however, be a real ambiguity, if the words occur as the 
very beginning of a story, or as an example discussed in a logical 
treatise. This may have serious consequences with regard to a certain 
kind of subject-predicate analysis of a sentence. 

I have discussed the terms ‘subject’ and ‘predicate’ in three different 
senses. One as purely grammatical terms. Another as they are defined 
by Geach. A third which I may loosely refer to by saying that the 
predicate ‘tells something about’ the subject. We are concerned with 
the third here, but, in order to avoid misunderstandings, I wish to 
point out that ‘grammatical’ subject and predicate are defined solely 
in terms of parts of speech. If we say that in the clause he died the first 
member of the clause is subject, this grammatical subject is defined as 
the member of the word-group that contains a pronoun in the subjective 
case, or its equivalent, usually a noun, John died, or a noun-group, the 
old king died. Similarly, the grammatical predicate is defined (I am 
talking about English) as the member of the clause which contains the 
finite verb. 

It is obvious that not all sentences admit of a grammatical subject- 
predicate analysis,.e.g. not: Alas! Yes. John! Look! The more the 
merrier. What about Mr. Smith? 

I have already pointed out that none of the various sentences 
symbolized by the ‘written sentence’ Peter struck Malchus. can be said 
to contain a subject and a predicate in the sense in which the terms are 
defined by Geach. 

We may, however, attempt to apply a subject-predicate analysis in 
the third sense (something told about something else, as in Peter 
struck Malchus.). This analysis can be successfully applied, as has been 
illustrated above, if there is emphasis on one or more words of the 
sentence unambiguously shown by italics (or, in other cases, by the 
context): Columbus discovered America, Peter struck Malchus. 
My point here is that, normally, there is no such analysis applicable, if 
there is no such emphasis in the sentence. 

As the use of italics in English script is not compulsory, and not very 
common (it is actually rare), a series of letters and period such as Peter 
struck Malchus. not only does not indicate what we have called 
specific intonation, or emphasis, but it does not even indicate whether 
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or not there 7s emphasis (on one or more words). My point here is that 
there are sentences without such emphasis. In that case there is no 
subject and no predicate in the third sense of the terms, and a subject- 
predicate analysis in this sense is not applicable. 

In fact, the ‘written sentence’ Peter struck Malchus. symbolizes 
various kinds of spoken sentences: (A) in which the speaker does not 
express any interest and non-interest in the existence of two sets of 
relations, and (B) in which he expresses-explicitly-such an interest. In the 
following examples I shall indicate general sentence intonation in terms 
of a high and a low pitch-point in a syllable (‘high, ‘low), and special 
intonation by space between the letters of the emphasized word(s). 

(A) Péter struck Malchus. 
(B) 1. Pétér struck Malchus. 
2. Peter struck Madlchius. 
3. Péter struck Malchus. 
4. Etcetera. 
The example under (A) has no emphasis, no special intonation. This 
sentence does not tell something about something, it just affirms the 
existence (in the past) of a ‘fact’, conceived, as usual, as consisting of 
two terms, or as a ‘relation’ existing between two terms. A subject- 
predicate analysis in the third sense of the terms is not applicable here, 
whereas in the examples under (B) it is. If the visual symbolization 
does not comprise symbolization of emphasis, there are two possi- 
bilities: either the sentence that is symbolized does not admit of this 
sort of analysis, because it does not contain a part or term that tells 
something about the referent of the other part or term; or we simply 
cannot apply the analysis, because the visual symbolization is incom- 
plete, i.e. ambiguous. 

We cannot enter upon a full discussion of this subject here. It would 
comprise also other types of sentences, with a different grammatical 
structure of the word-content, such as, in English, Peter, he struck 
Malchus. It was Peter who struck Malchus., with various types of 
intonation. 


II. THE SENTENCE. CONCLUSIONS 


In the preceding part of this article I have discussed subject-predi- 
cate analysis, starting from a distinction between three kinds of 
subject-predicate analysis. In what follows I shall approach the same 
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problems from a different angle, starting from analysis and definition 
of the concept of a sentence. This procedure will, I think, enable us to 
clarify a few points touched upon what has preceded, and also allow 
us to draw certain conclusions of a more general nature. 

The term ‘sentence’ is often used in a loose way, without definition ; 
this rarely leads to actual ambiguities in discussion. 

There are, however, situations in which it is highly desirable to 
define the term in an exact way. Subject-predicate analysis is one of 
them. In the following I shall try to simplify a complicated, and to 
clarify what may seem to be a confusing, problem. 

In the preceding I have used the expression ‘‘the precise linguistic 
use of the term ‘sentence’ ’’. What I meant is perhaps better expressed 
by calling it the basic sense of the term, and all other senses in which it 
is used in linguistics and logic derivative. I call the former ‘basic’, be- 
cause all other senses presuppose the existence of what is referred to 
by the word in its basic sense, and can be defined only in terms of this 
basic sense. The basic sense is what is usually called ‘a spoken sentence’. 

To avoid misunderstandings, I shall first give a few examples of what 
I mean by a spoken sentence. 

Oh! 
Alas! 
Yes. 


John! 
John? 
John. 
Poor John! 
Look. 
Look here. 
John died. 
John died? 
John and Peter died. 
Poor John died yesterday. 
John died, but Peter is still alive. 
The more the merrier. 
As I am talking about spoken sentences, the above series of letters 
and punctuation marks are intended to refer to words or series of words 
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actually spoken with a certain distinctive intonation by a given speaker 
at a given time and place in a given situation. This remark may already 
have given a fairly complete picture of the essential constituents of a 
sentence, and its necessary implications. For the purpose of defining it, 
we have to break down the sentence into its constituents. These 
constituents are symbols, belonging to a given language. A symbol is 
defined as a unit of form and meaning. Consequently, we can classify 
the constituents of a sentence in at least two different ways: according 
to the form of the symbols, and according to the meaning of the 
symbols. The two classifications are equally important, and supplement 
each other. They have already been applied on page 303 and 304 of this 
article. 

From the point of view of the form of the symbols, we observe that 
a sentence has always one or more words, and a definite intonation. 
We may speak of two levels or strata of form, the level of the word- 
content, and the level of the intonation. 

From the point of view of the meaning of the symbols, we observe 
that, in a sentence, the speaker always combines a symbol or symbols 
that refer to something, with a symbol or symbols that express an 
attitude to something. Consequently, we may speak of two levels of 
strata of meaning, the level of reference, and the level of the expression 
of an attitude. 

The terms ‘reference’ and ‘attitude’ require some comment. 

It is a well-known fact that reference can be made in two different 
ways, by ‘naming’ or ‘mentioning’, as by the word John, or boy, and by 
‘pointing at’, as by he or that. This distinction does not affect my 
argument. It may also be noticed that, in a sentence, the reference is 
not always explicit, but may be implicit, as in Alas! This is, normally, 
the case with all sentences of which the whole word-content is an 
‘interjection’, such as Alas! Oh! Ah! Phew! Bah!, or Yes. No. This 
distinction does not affect my argument either, provided we understand 
‘reference’ in the broad sense of ‘explicit or implicit reference’. 

1 think that the term ‘attitude’ does not require a more exact 
definition than is given by saying that the attitude (of the speaker to 
something) is either emotional or intellectual, and that by an intel- 
lectual attitude we mean a belief in the existence of something. It is 
obvious that the logician as such is more directly interested only in 
sentences that express an intellectual attitude, and not, for instance, 
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in sentences such as Alas! Mary! Look! Who did itr, and also not in 
expressions that convey emotional attitudes in an otherwise ‘intel- 
lectual’ or ‘affirmative’ sentence, such as the expression poor in Poor 
John died. 

We further observe that there is a close, but incomplete parallelism 
between the form-levels and the meaning-levels of the sentence. As has 
already been pointed out on pages 303 and 304, there is a division of 
function in the sense that words are referential and/or attitudinal, but 
intonation is normally attitudinal and not referential. We also observe, 
by linguistic analysis, that in some languages an intellectual attitude 
may not be expressed by a single word, but by a word-group of a 
certain type, e.g., in English, he died. 

Linguistic analysis of a sentence comprises the breaking down of 
the word-content and the intonation-content of the sentence into their 
constituents, and classifying them. Analysis of the word-content leads 
to the distinction of various types of word-group (we have already 
mentioned the distinction into conjunctive, adjunctive, and coordi- 
native groups), types of members of word-groups (the so-called ‘parts 
of the sentence’), and classes of single words (the co-called ‘parts of 
speech’). Analysis of the intonation-content leads, at least in English, 
to the distinction of two functions or levels of intonation, referred to in 
the preceding by the terms ‘general’ and ‘specific’ intonation. 

One of the most important points in defining what is meant by a 
sentence is, in my opinion, the observation that it always contains both 
the expression of an attitude, and (explicit or implicit) reference, and 
that it always consists of both a word or words, and meaningful con- 
ventional intonation. Thus we may say that a sentence is ‘‘a combi- 
nation of one or more words with distinctive intonation for the purpose 
of expressing an attitude of the speaker to something”’. 


Conclusions 


The preceding analysis and definition of the sentence, from the 
linguistic point of view, throw some light upon three problems of logic, 
discussed in the first part of this article: the definition of ‘assertion’, 
the subject-predicate analysis applied by Geach, and the subject-predi- 
cate analysis in a different sense (indicated by saying that something 
is ‘told about’ something else). The reason that they are able to throw 
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light upon problems of logic is, if I am not mistaken, that these problem 
are not only problems of logical, but also of linguistic analysis, and 
that, in the last resort, they actually resolve themselves into purely 
linguistic problems. I shall try to illustrate this by briefly discussing 
each of the three questions separately from this angle. 


1. The definition of ‘assertion’ 

The definition of ‘assertion’ actually boils down to an exact dis- 
tinction between assertion and sentence. 

By ‘assertion’ we do not mean ‘the expression of a belief’ in the 
existence of something by means of symbols. If this were the case, 
assertion would be identical with ‘assertative sentence’, or, at least, 
some assertative sentences, such as John died. and Der Johannes starb. 
would be assertions. 

What we actually mean by ‘assertion’, is ‘a belief expressed’ by means 
of symbols. If this is what we mean, there ts no assertion tf there 1s no 


sentence, or the equivalent of a sentence. By ‘equivalent of a sentence’ ~ 


we simply mean anything that falls under the definition of sentence 
without limiting the symbols to symbols of a vocal human language. 
The definition of sentence in this broader sense would be about the 
following: “‘the expression of an attitude to something by means of 
symbols’. The attitude expressed, more especially an attitude of belief, 
is the assertion. This belief necessarily implies something that is be- 
lieved (to exist or not to exist). 

All formulas of this kind, for instance in symbolic logic, fall under 
this broader definition of sentence, i.e. formulas of the kind Dogs bark. 
(a statement), not barking dogs (pure reference). 

It may well be that a belief in the existence of something can occur 
without a sentence, and it may be that it can occur without thought in 
terms of symbols, but I fail to see how such a belief can be expressed 
except by means of a sentence, or its equivalent as defined above. 

There are, however, different kinds of sentences. There are sentences 
which express an attitude that is not a belief (Alas! Mary! Look! Who 
did 1t?), and others which express a belief plus some other attitude 
_ (Poor John died.). 

The difference between a sentence and an assertion, then, is that a 
sentence is a means of expressing an attitude of the speaker to something 
and an assertion is such an attitude, especially of belief, expressed by 
means of a sentence. 
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The attitude of belief eo ipso implies that something is believed. This 
something is usually explicitly referred to in the sentence, but not 
always, because it may be understood from the speech-situation (Yes. 
No.). The sentence may also express a degree of certainty of the belief, 
by words (certainly, probably, etc.) and/or intonation (of certainty or 
doubt). 


2. The subject-predicate analysis by Geach 

It has been shown that this analysis resolves itself into the problem 
of determining by means of which part or element of the sentence ‘the 
assertion is given’. This also is a purely linguistic problem. We have 
tried to show that some light can be thrown upon it by the distinction 
between conjunctive and adjunctive word-groups, from which it 
follows that the assertion is not always given by a part of the sentence. 
We also concluded that this kind of subject and predicate are not 
features or elements of an assertion, so that no assertion admits of an 
analysis of this kind. 


3. The subject-predicate analysis ‘something told about something’ 

This question also resolves itself into a purely linguistic problem: 
by means of what elements or features of a given sentence is something 
‘told about’ something ? 

This proved to be, in English, a special kind of sentence intonation, 
a certain use of high pitch. Our conclusion was that not all English 
sentences admit of this kind of analysis, and that it can usually only be 
applied if we know more about the intonation of a given sentence than 
is usually expressed by the visual symbolization in script. 


Note on visual symbolization 


I finally want to make a few very brief remarks on what is ordinarily 
termed the ‘written sentence’, and the visual symbolization of sentences 
in English. 

In English script, the symbolization of the word-content is fairly 
complete, and serves most practical purposes. Separate words, it is 
true, are not always accurately distinguished in a scientific way (one 
has only to think of the hyphen: “The chaos prevailing among writers 
or printers or both regarding the use of hyphens is discreditable to 
English education.” (H. W. Fowler, Dictionary of Modern English 
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Usage) ; the representation of sounds is freakish; word-accent is never 
indicated. All this, however, hardly ever creates any real ambiguity. 

The representation of sentence form, including intonation, is less 
complete. It is very good on the general level of intonation, the essential 
distinctions being made by period, question mark, and exclamation 
mark. It is much less complete, occasionally ambiguous, on the specific 
level, ie. the level, so to speak, of italics. It rarely includes other 
intonational features (an example is the series of periods in But he . 
just disappeared.), and, more especially, rarely expresses shades of 
certainty and uncertainty (something of the kind is expressed in /s 
that true?r?). 

The term ‘sentence’ is often used in the derivative sense of ‘written 
sentence’, i.e. what a series of letters with punctuation mark or marks 
refers to. These letters and punctuation refer to some features of an 
imaginary spoken sentence. The role of the visual symbols is compara- 
ble, at least in some respects, to that of a sketch of a tree in an article 
on trees. The sketch symbolizes, or represents, some features of an 
imaginary tree. 

For many kinds of discussions, especially logical discussions, it 
does not matter whether we talk about a real sentence, or about a 
combination of features of an imaginary sentence, because other 
features are irrelevant for the purpose of the discussion. It is often 
completely irrelevant what the non-symbolized features of intonation 
are or might be. This is as irrelevant as who are speaker and hearer, at 
what time and place, and in what situation the sentence is supposed to 
be spoken. What usually matters is only what is symbolized: the word- 
content (by means of letters and spaces between letters), and the 
sentence form on the level that is represented by a capital letter at the 
beginning, and some heavy punctuation mark at the end (.7/). Only 
when linguistic analysis is necessary, may the incompleteness on the 
specific level of intonation present a problem (as has been shown 
above). Other features of intonation are hardly ever relevant, because, 
in English, they seem to be used only for the expression of a degree of 


certainty of belief: shades between absolute certainty and considerable 
doubt. 
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E ‘INSTABLE’ — NOTE TERMINOLOGIQUE 


La terminologie linguistique actuelle est par trop riche et, ce qui pis 
est, parfois méme flottante. C’est le résultat non seulement de la manie 
d’innover des termes linguistiques, caractérisant certains auteurs qui 
croient rehausser de la sorte l’originalité de leurs ouvrages, mais 
surtout la conséquence logique et inévitable du développement et des 
progrés de la linguistique. Si l’on trouve un autre point de vue qui 
permet de mieux comprendre et expliquer un probléme, parfois la 
terminologie actuelle ne convient pas a la conception nouvelle et il faut 
donc inventer des termes plus convenables et mieux appropriés. C’est 
aussi le cas de l’a. 

D’excellents phonéticiens et romanistes ont traité la réalisation de 
l’9, mais ils ne sont tombés d’accord ni sur leurs opinions et sur le 
résultat de leurs enquétes ni sur la dénomination de ce son. 

Les termes ‘sourd’ et ‘neutre’ ne sont pas heureux pour les cas ot l’a 
n’existe plus dans la prononciation (June), ‘muet’, au contraire, 1a, ot il 
est prononcé. La dénomination ‘féminin’ convient moins encore, car 
Yo final figure dans maints substantifs masculins et dans la forme 
masculine de nombreux adjectifs. Les expressions ‘caduc’, ‘mobile’ et 
‘nstable’ sont également impropres pour désigner les 9 prononcés en 
tous cas (gredin) que ceux que l’on ne prononce jamais (plume). 

Cette multiplicité de termes désignant l’a est encombrante, mais elle 
peut servir du point de départ pour la solution du probléme en question. 

Dans toutes les langues, on s’est servi de synonymes (et plus encore 
des formes doubles d’un seul et méme mot) pour distinguer les notions 
(phénoménes, étres, actions, qualités, etc.) semblables, mais pas tout a 
fait identiques. Voila la solution qui se préte méme 4a résoudre la 
dénomination de I’a. 

Il faut souligner le fait que l’a ne représente pas un seul et méme 
type du son. Sans parler de la différence entre l’a atone et I’a tonique 
(faites-le), qui existe d’ailleurs pour toutes les voyelles, il y a trois 
variantes de ce son: 

1. ’a que l’on prononce toujours (surtout dans les syllables ot il est 
précédé de deux consonnes: quelquefois, Grenade, Grenoble, crever, 


écrevisse, etc.). 
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2. l’a qui, selon l’entourage du mot, est prononcé (une petite maison) 
ou non (la petite maison). 

3. l’a que l’on ne prononce jamais (a la fin des mots: robe, cave, 
porte, etc.), excepté la prononciation archaique de la récitation et du 
chant et sauf les cas de la réintroduction de l’a, réalisée pour éviter la 
rencontre de trois consonnes. 

Pour la premiére variante, je propose le terme ‘sourd’ (le son de cet a 
est en effet sourd, peu sonore, étouffé), pour la deuxiéme — ‘instable’ 
(cet a ne garde pas toujours sa place), pour la troisieme — ‘muet’ (on ne 
Ventend pas, car il s’est amui pendant |’évolution du frangais). 

La terminologie proposée — plus précise et plus logique que l’ac- 
tuelle — serait avantageuse méme du point de vue méthodique pour 
Vétude de la prononciation du frangais par les étrangers. 


Umiversité Masaryk Otto DuCHACEK 
Brno 


REVIEWS — COMPTES-RENDUS 


D. JonEs, An Outline of English Phonetics. 8th ed. (re-set), 
W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, 1956. 

Unlike previous editions of this standard work on English phonetics 
the present edition has been set and printed in England. Although its 
outward appearance has definitely changed for the better in the 
process I cannot help feeling that the illustrations might have been 
brought a little more up to date. 

Now it would be wrong to judge Jones’ work solely from the point 
of view of structural linguistics, since the criteria of this branch of 
linguistic science simply do not tally with those of practical phonetics 
which Jones has explicitly made his working ground. In fact, he seems 
to be hardly aware of affording linguists with a great deal of material 
that might prove useful to them 1). Prof. Jones is not only a pioneer 
in his own chosen field, whose pronouncements in matters concerning 
English phonetics have put him unwittingly, and I am sure unwillingly, 
into a neo-pythagorean position in which his word seems law — par- 
ticularly on the Continent of Europe — but he is also exemplary in the 
meticulousness with which he checks up on his findings from time to 
time, resulting in the present revised form of the book using the 
information he himself has collected as well as data provided by men 
many times his juniors. His outlook is inveterately undogmatic and 
his opinions — couched as they are in easily understandable words — 
exude a moderation of tone characteristic of a personal modesty 
which seems to be the only extreme to which he will allow himself to go. 

Entirely new items are a chapter (XXXII) on ‘Syllable Division’ 
(juncture) and a long Appendix (A) on ‘Types of Phonetic Tran- 
scription’; the Appendix on ‘American Pronunciation’ (D), introduced 
for the first time in the 7th edition, now appears in a modified and 
expanded form. 

_ The book has always been intended to be used by foreign learners 
in the first place and as such has kept up its reputation of being the 


1) It is my considered opinion that the author’s The Phoneme, its Nature 
and Use will prove to be a veritable hoard of linguistic treasures to be unearthed 
by linguists possessing a catholic taste. 
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most authoritative book on the subject. But serious students of the 
English language should not be left almost completely unaware of 
developments in linguistic as well as phonetic science on having com- 
pleted the book, although, of course, this result must be wholly 
unintentional on the author’s part. I for one find the preponderance 
of articulatory factors over possible other factors somewhat difficult to 
accept, particularly with regard to a class-room situation involving 
attempts to teach English sounds to foreign learners. In fact, phonetic 
transcription which seems to be Jones’ main preoccupation throughout 
this and other books is postulated as being the main support in ac- 
quiring the proper pronunciation of Standard English. But one may 
well wonder if the difficulties involved in perceiving correctly should 
not receive more attention than is now allotted to them. Of recent 
times, above all in most of the work done in the field of foreign language 
teaching in the United States 2) the basic assumption is that good 
results can only be hoped for after having made the foreign learner 


aware of the predictable mistakes in perception due to habitual ; 


responses to significant differences of sounds and prosodic attributes 
in his native language. Jones explicitly states in Appendix A on 
‘Phonetic Transcription’: ‘“My experience does not support the theory 
held by some that a study of the mother tongue is a useful preliminary 
to acquiring the pronunciation of a foreign language”’ (p. 344, note 24). 
This rather alarming statement, coming from a man who has been 
active in the field of foreign language teaching and based on such a 
vast and intensive experience cannot be easily disregarded. Yet I 
cannot help feeling that an exposure to just the sort of thing Jones 
readily dispenses with, viz. a briefing in the basic problems involved 
in the process of learning a foreign language makes the whole process 
much more interesting, presenting as it does a stimulating challenge 
to the foreign learner. From a pedagogical point of view, taking one’s 
pupils as it were into one’s confidence would seem to take off the edge 
of what might otherwise be a gruelling process of merely drilling the 
correct pronunciation into them. 

Thus, points concerning theory cannot be completely excluded 
even in a book of this nature and, in fact, the basic concept of the 
phoneme, with which Jones has familiarised more than one generation 


*) Notably in the English Language Institute of the University of Michigan 
and in the School for Foreign Service, Washington D.C. 


—. 
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of students of English, inevitably focuses the linguist’s attention to 
his work. The ‘familiar’ description of a phoneme as ‘‘a family of 
sounds consisting of an important sound of the language (i.e. the most 
frequently used member of that family) together with other related 
sounds which takes its place in particular sound sequences” (§ 191) is 
now expanded to read in addition: ‘‘or under particular conditions 
of length and stress’. 

Several vaguenesses could be pointed out in this, as for instance the 
notion of “‘related’’ which must presumably be taken to mean some 
sort of phonetic similarity from an articulatory point of view. “The 
most frequently used member’’ seems to refer to the existence of an 
identifiable allophone within the allophonic range of every single 
phoneme which plays a predominant part, although it may be an 
invidious task to find such an allophone in every single case. For one 
thing, there may be cases in which there seems to be only one single 
‘member’ as for instance in the affricates [tr] and [dr] 3). 

For another, as in [b, d, g, v, z] which are devoiced initially and 
finally one would have to find out whether occurrences in these po- 
sitions really predominate over those medially. 

If we adhere to this view of the phoneme as a family of sounds it 
might be more consistent to rename what Jones calls a diaphone (i.e. 
“a sound used by one group of speakers together with other sounds 
which replace it consistently in the pronunciation of other speakers”’ 
(§ 204) a ‘diaphoneme’ since it likewise consists of different members, 
which could then conveniently be called diaphones, just as the members 
of a phoneme are usually called ‘allophones’ in the literature. In the 
chapter on diphthongs (XV) allowance is now made for the existence 
of rising diphthongs [ia, ta, wi], i.e. such in which the end part has 
greater prominence than the beginning part (§ 466 c) 4) as compared 
with the much more frequent falling diphthongs such as [ei, ai, au] 
etc. 5). 


3) There is every reason to doubt the phonemic status of these and similar 
affricates such as [ts] in British English. 

4) In § 466 (numbering of paragraphs has been made to coincide with that 
of previous editions, added paragraphs being indicated by small lettering a, bs, 
AKeAE 

; A more elaborate treatment with profuse material can be found in the 
same author’s Falling and Rising Diphthongs, Misc. Phon. II. 1954. 
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Although the evidence seems to be rather confusing, the inevitable 
conclusion is that British usage allows for a very wide margin of 
variant forms and no hard and fast rules can be laid down for them. 

Another new feature in this edition is the chapter on ‘Syllable 
Division’ (XXXII). Distinctions of length are taken to be decisive 
in word pairs like toestrap, with a fully long [ou] and a voiceless 
affricate [tr] as compared with toast rack with a fairly short [ou] and a 
fully voiced [r] (§ 1092). This situation seems to call for the notion of 
‘chroneme’, a significant feature of length, which is only mentioned 
parenthetically in this book but which finds much fuller treatment in 
the author’s The Phoneme, its Nature and Use §). 

This feature of relevant length implicitly plays a large part in 
Jones’ work as can be seen from his treatment of the so-called long 
vowels, in which length is held to be the distinguishing mark, brought 
out in his transcription of the vowels in team [i:], too [u:], ball [9:] ete. 
The [i:], for instance, is said to belong to the same phoneme as the [i] _ 
in tim and distinguished from it by the chroneme [:]. The concept of 
the chroneme may be rather hard to grasp from the scanty treatment 
it receives in this book. It is mentioned for the first time in this edition 
(§ 865), as a passing reference to the much fuller treatment is receives 
in The Phoneme, etc. 

With his usual readiness to allow for a different interpretation 
Jones makes allowance for the possibility (whenever he is aware of its 
existence) that, in his own words, ‘‘a new development is beginning to 
take place by which the present distinctions of quantity combined 
with quality will eventually give place to distinctions of quality only’. 
This would in the end necessitate the adoption of special symbols for 
the so-called short vowels such as [«, v] to distinguish them from [i, 
u] respectively (§ 879). An experimental analysis which seems to 
support the latter view as being closer to the phonetic facts was 
reported by A. C. Gimson ’). 

As for recent advances in instrumental research, bare mention is 
now made by name only of such instruments as cathode-ray oscillo- 
graphs and spectographs, whereas the many references to the palato- 
gram have remained the same as in previous editions and are used 


6) Heffer, Cambridge, 1950. 
?) A. C. Gimson: Implications of the Phonemic/Chronemic Grouping of English 
Vowels, Acta Linguistica, V, 1945-49, p. 94-100. 
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throughout the book to illustrate the articulations of individual sounds. 

The advantage of describing the use of rather simple instrumental 
aids which are — for that reason — cheap and easily made available in a 
book on English phonetics is obvious. At some points, though, the 
unfortunate impression is created that the available methods to 
register the differences between voiced and breathed sounds are still 
rather unreliable (p. 22, note 4) where specific mention might have 
been made of the lower bar in spectograms which appears very clearly 
when voice is used. The whole question of whether the distinction 
between voiced and voiceless pairs in English such as [p/b, t/d, f/v] 
etc. is really carried by the presence or absence of voice or by fortis v. 
lenis articulation is bound to get a thorough overhaul in the light of re- 
sults to be obtained by newer and more reliable measuring instruments. 

Mention should be made of one rather important alteration in the 
chapter on ‘Stress’ (X XIX) where this phenomenon is said to be inde- 
pendent of length and intonation (pitch). In a note (p. 246) the ex- 
istence of a contrary view is acknowledged but at the same time 
rejected. It is my contention that welcome as this addition may be as 
proof of the existence of other views, it entails a serious drawback in 
that it will leave the user of the book completely unprepared for his 
discovering subsequently that there is a vast literature regarding some 
problems that are not even treated as such in the present form of the 
Outline. The alternative would be ruthlessly to avoid any discussion 
of rival views. When this policy is not carried out consistently it might 
easily give rise to the mistaken impression that, where no mention is 
made of other interpretations, none such exist, as is notably the case 
with Jones’ treatment of the phoneme. 

In the same chapter (X XIX) a former differentiation of five degrees 
of stress in words like 20f4por1tu5ni3ty is now reduced to two workable 
ones, stressed and unstressed. 

Finally, there is a much more elaborate and interesting appendix 
of 20 pages (instead of a single one in previous editions) on ‘Types of 

Phonetic Transcription’. 

In conclusion, although it may seem rather superfluous to all who 
have been working with the Outline either as students or as teachers, it 
should be stated that it is still by far the most exhaustive and reliable 
authoritative guide in the field of English phonetics. The present 8th 
edition in its improved form both typographically and thanks to its 
textual alterations and additions is therefore all the more welcome. 


’s-Gravenhage A. COHEN 
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